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PREFACE 


which I have ventured here to describe, 
ever since I was a schoolboy on its edge: 
half a lifetime. That is no claim to authority or 
knowledge, but only a statement of affection. 
Because of that affection, and of kindnesses received, 
almost all real names, except where true history is 
directly interpolated, or persons mentioned are long 
dead, have been deliberately falsified or omitted. 
I desired to write personally—not unkindly—but 
not to alienate personal friendships. The Wealden 
district described may be said to be roughly a 
bulging triangle whose angles are at Paddock Wood, 
Ulcombe, and a little north of Rye. But for the 
same reason and on the same principle, names have 
been altered, buildings (if generally typical) removed 
(as by faith) from one village to another. There are 
enough allusions in the book—¢evavra ovveroio.—to 
make many people and places known precisely to 
discerning readers; but I hope that any one who 
reviews these chapters publicly will not disclose 
any realities he “ spots.” 
Mr. Russell Conway, in the same spirit, has also 
(as the scholars say) ‘‘ contaminated ” his frontis- 
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piece. The Tower, under whose shadow he drew 
and I often wrote, really stands to the Street at the 
angle shown and is seen through the same opening. 
But the two houses are borrowed from other parts 
of the same Street. One, though he did not know 
it, is, by some freak of retrospective imagination, 
very nearly as it was a hundred years ago: I saw 
it in an old print long after the drawing was made. 
The other is a hundred yards away, but it exists. 

Mr. Mackenzie and Miss Cobb (in the chapter- 
headings) have also, of design, falsified some details. 
(They are in the good company of Turner.) The 
fact that they have done so, and that all three artists 
are different in their method, is a deliberate incon- 
sistency. ‘There ought to have been three authors 
too, not one. What I wanted to get at is the 
incongruous real England which contains everything 
but no single whole. The three points of view of 
the artists are mirrors of that incongruity. 

The arrangement of the Chapters, too, may 
seem loose and capricious at first sight. But there 
is, | hope, a greater unity than the titles and treat- 
ment suggest. I set out with some impressions 
which English country life has always made upon 
me. It was those impressions which persuaded me 
to look more closely at small things, often beautiful 
or joyous, sometimes ugly; then to try to frame 
an historical picture, both in large and in little, of 
the long evolution which those things represent or 
inherit ; and lastly, to see if I could change my 
mind. I cannot. 
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To this it should be added that the intention 
has not been to write an accurate detailed history 
of any one place or of the whole district ; I could 
not do it, and several better men have already done 
it. I should have liked to be fully accurate and to 
give all details and all authorities ; but it has proved 
necessary to try merely to select judiciously, from 
authorities consulted and many things seen, reason- 
ably true facts and observations which may help 
my readers to understand the curious ramifications 
of the life of plain Englishmen living not sixty miles 
from London. ‘That distance is one reason for 
reticence. 

The chief authorities used have been Lambarde, 
Hasted, Kilburne, Furley, Archeologia Cantiana, 
and the Victoria County History, with excursions 
into local standard works (like Tarbutt’s and Hasle- 
wood’s) whenever necessary. The spelling of old 
quotations has, as a rule, ‘been modernized. The 
main writers have not usually been mentioned by 
name, but specialists are quoted by name in the 
text whenever necessary. It will be obvious that at 
least half the book is based on personal acquaintance 
and observation, and of that half I am guilty. I am 
indebted to Miss Thompson for the long loan of her 
father’s scarce book on the local history of a certain 
place, and for her courteous treatment of a stranger 
who boldly inquired at her historic little manor- 
house; to A. E. B. for the loan of old account- 
books ; to a new-found friend, the careful restorer 
of Cranbrook Old Cloth Hall, not only for showing 
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it to me in detail, but also for giving me hospitality 
and facilities for many friendly expeditions to places 
I might never have reached otherwise ; and to Mrs. 
R. B. W. Williams for criticism as well as help in 
sorting my notes. 

The Chapter headed “ The Running ”’ appeared 
in the Christmas Number of The Field for 1923, and 
is here reprinted, with slight alterations and addi- 
tions, with the kind permission of the Editor and 
Proprietors. 


F. J. H. D. 


Written on the Feast of St. Mildred of Kent. 
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I 
A PLACE 


“The commodious situation of this County may justly com- 
pare with (if not exceed) any other part of the Nation, the same 
being situate near (but some distance from) London (the chief 
City) and the Thames (that Sovereign River of Britain) watering 
the North side thereof about 33 miles in length: The German 
and narrow Seas watering the North-East and South sides 
thereof about 73 miles in length, and the River of Rother likewise 
watering the South side thereof about 11 miles in length.” 

RIcHARD KILBURNE, of Hawkhurst, Kent: 1659. 
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adjacent Levels of the Marsh because, how- 

ever well you know them, they are always 
unexpected. Of course, if (being English) you were 
suddenly deposited by an aeroplane from above a 
ground-mist into the Weald, you would cry out at 
once “ This is England”’; and, equally of course, 
you would know whence came steel-engravings and 
tight water-colours. If you were of the type of 
person who buys such things, you would (again of 
course) be very rightly regarded in the Weald as a 
“ foreigner,” not indigenous, but ignorant ; to be 
spoiled, within reason. Pay, buy postcards, handle 
an alleged piece of old furniture with a show of 
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knowledge that would not deceive a kitten, much 
less a dealer ; crank up your car, and go. 

I do not say I know more of the Weald than the 
cursory traveller thus derided. But it is fair to 
claim that I know it from a different point of view. 
Once, I recall, I was walking in a certain place over- 
looking the far-stretched Levels, and went to a little 
inn for bread and cheese. ‘The landlady was frosty, 
until I said something vague about the grubbing of 
hops. This swiftly led to the Medway valley, and 
I was no longer a foreigner; thereafter, wool- 
pictures and all the inn displayed, and a breach of 
the licensing laws. There was a warmth and a 
courtesy of welcome which it is customary to attri- 
bute only to the Irish in their more insincere 
moments. All the sheep and bullocks and pollard 
willows, ranged on the Levels like policemen at a 
festival or a funeral, were immediately my brothers : 
nor did I pay for that touch of sweet civility, as a 
motorist would pay either from a sense of inferiority 
or from a wrong social compulsion. The shepherd’s 
dog licked my hand, while the shepherd told me 
about ram tegs. The beer was from the Medway, 
the middle river of the first piece of England. I 
had been a boy in those parts, and had come back. 

There is to me no “ quaintness ”’ in what I had 
better call at once (and get it over) “ the wooded, 
dim, blue goodness of the Weald.” The Weald is 
wooded, and sometimes, as you stand above Steyn- 
ing or Washington or Storrington, or at the north in 
the deplorable county of Surrey, blue; but it is 
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certainly not dim, and it is not always good. By 
some odd chance, real people live in it, for other 
than spectacular reasons. 

Beauty is neither the whole nor the half of most 
men’s lives (in “men” I include women). If it 
were either, it might transform mankind, and make 
this shell of loveliness where I am writing sing in 
my ear. I come to my friendly inn through an 
opening which must be, architecturally, older than 
its known history, which itself is recorded for six 
centuries or so. Most of the fabric is hidden under 
plaster and paper, even to the gnarled timbers. 
But where it can be seen (and the Host is gradually 
uncovering it), it is clearly of the oldest English 
wood-fashion in its simple skeleton. The man or 
men who first wrought it had in their heads what 
I dimly remember by the name of a “ concept of 
beauty.”” You can walk but a few yards from it 
to perceive that many of those who build to-day 
under an illusion of that concept have the lie in the 
soul. (Let us pray for their souls.) 

This Place, because of its structure, seems to 
have influenced those within it. It is, I judge, a 
conglomerate of eight centuries or so; and you 
will find, behind the dim doors on either side of 
the arch, and up the yard, and above stairs, pretty 
near eight centuries of English human nature. Go 
up the Yard. It is a book, “‘ to be continued in 
our next.” 

The Yard has a startling new brick edifice, 
isolated in its midst as you look to the old Rectory 
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and the older barn-stable at the end, each of a 
calmer red. A few yards off, behind a nice little 
spile-fence, are beans and cabbages, whose boiled 
life you will soon use up with that of brother bullock. 
Vitamines, no doubt, are in them; but I cannot 
(nor if I could, would) give the exact proportion. 

But see where you stand. In this long Yard, 
as in the still more beautiful red-brick-paved way 
to the Rectory on the other side of the Inn, history 
declines and falls into some kind of venerable 
eternity. Your very stance is a dozen thoughts : 
grass here, cobbles there, flags there, meaningless 
outjets of stone leading nowhere, red bricks now and 
then, a two-inch abrupt difference of level anywhere. 

And you cannot clearly connect that odd patched 
way with its contiguous buildings. I have counted 
fifteen doors in the Yard. One (very properly) 
leads to the real Inn. I suspect it of being built 
about when Queen Anne died. Another leads, 
by strange divergences, to the Coffee-Room (Oh, 
admirable surviving phrase! But not good coffee), 
and to a cupboard. Then there is an aery door 
up a ladder of its own, and then two or three that 
simply cannot lead anywhere: they must be the 
freaks of a dead doormonger. 

The Garage, of course, has spectacular doors, 
that run in grooves on little wheels. These are 
not really doors, but entrances into Mr. Wells’s 
world of Morlocks. Of course—I repeat the phrase 
designedly, because nearly all here is “‘ of course ” : 
“Natura tamen usque recurret”’—of course there 
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must be a garage for mechanically propelled vehicles. 
But there is, over against it, a Gig, and likewise a 
Phaeton, and, when you go to the stable, the horses 
thereof, tasselled and plumed, and smelling at least 
as pleasantly as a Ford car. You will remember 
that the more eminent members of the Pickwick 
Club embarked in a Gig. And John Corlett once 
told me an anecdote about Skittles (an eminent 
female Victorian) in a lane a few miles from here. 
She was driving, according to the legend, an old 
high dogcart ; but I cannot repeat the story. The 
proprietor of the Pink ’Un, as he rehearsed this 
illuminating piece of history, was enthroned in a 
low curly vehicle on the way to the station of 
Bottombarley, in the Weald of Kent. I remember 
a local pony which would trot only if you threw the 
reins on his back and made noises that suggested 
you were about to light a fire under him. 

And that discursiveness brings me to the serious 
point. Rural England is not beautiful ruby houses 
set in emerald trees. It is men and women and 
children and beasts. Exploit your old timbered 
house: tell your visitor to which hill he should 
go for the extra-special view: exhibit your hops, 
your sheep, your kine, your ancient church, your 
peculiar association with this or that buccaneering 
skipper of great and avaricious Elizabeth’s starved 
Navy. The visitor, so guided, comes out by the 
same door wherein he went. I do not believe you 
can ever know the people of England, whether you 
be visitor or autochthonous. 
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But there are permanent things. Through one 
of those doors from the Yard you will find a Parlour. 
In it sit kindly men, growers and breeders and 
agents. They greet me fair. We talk, the ordinary 
talk of a decent inn: sometimes it is technical, 
sometimes frivolous in a broad manner, sometimes 
simply local: good plain talk, used by honest 
men. And (I digress), O Lord, why do we suspect 
one another so much? I have found more truth 
in half a dozen folk in a country pub. (when they 
once believe in you, but not till then) than in any 
place where money or reputation matters. This 
is not the enthusiasm of the esteemed Mr. Belloc. 
It is fact. What, very wrongly, we call Old 
England, is still living: “ Semper, et eadem, et 
ab omnibus 

But, as has been hinted, I do not consider Old 
England a matter of pretty houses. The pretty 
houses may be full of bugs. The roofs may leak 
(I have lived under more than one). There are 
singular glooms, drops in level, doors and stairs 
that once a living hand shaped evenly, and dead 
feet have long since made uneven. Rats. . . . And 
the marish humours, the loneliness, the silences of 
themoon. Drip... drip. . . . The starlings will 
begin to whisper in a minute. . . . That’s a mouse, 
not a rat, after all. ... 

They are beautiful, very certainly, those houses 
and villages. But people live in them; and not 
all men are beautiful, because the ordinary functions 
and necessities of life are not all beautiful. I talked 
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once with a Wealden peasant, who, to borrow Mr. 
Belloc’s romantical fancy, had been a boy when I 
was, and in the same place. With us, a few more, 
holding a friendly parliament. It is necessary to 
revert to a more polite world for the essence of 
our conversation. 

** Mr. Spectator,” wrote Josiah Fribble, Esquire, 
rather over two centuries ago, “‘ I am turned of my 
great climacteric.” He proceeded, in that well- 
known way of Addison’s, to enlarge upon his 
matrimonial troubles. The wise Mr. Spectator, 
“very well versed in the theory of a husband, or a 
father,” was able at least to comment sensibly upon 
his correspondent’s griefs, of which little more is 
known. 

The passage is, in some respects, a Short History 
of the English People. So was our parliament in 
the Inn. About 1385 Dame Alison of Bath was 
(in Kent) eloquent upon the subject of the 
climacteric. Nor have I observed any special 
reticence upon it in Shakespeare and other musical 
glasses. Our talk in the Inn was theirs. It could 
not be published. But it was not indecent nor 
nastily conceived. It was simply frank, and old— 
old long before this Inn that bears the name of the 
staple of England was ever built: as old as man 
and his Maker, and as clean. 

Godwin dwelt here in a house on the site of a 
gracious old building younger than he, but older 
than many generations of our forerunners. That 
beloved and generous figure of John Corlett first 
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brought me here a quarter of a century ago, and 
provided the steak and fried onions which even now 
I require : and afterwards the Cellars. . . . Caxton 
also dwelt here. Giles and Phineas Fletcher were 
a few miles away. Is there any gap between them 
all and Mr. Fribble and myself? Between us all 
and the little scrubby shepherd, with his ashen 
bat, speaking the dialect that only Kentish people 
know, and talking in it of . .. what? Just plain 
facts. 

All this vain speculation from that long, patched 
Yard, with its varying roofs, its glowing tiles, its 
chimney-stacks of every century from the sixteenth. 
Here is a pump, with a leaden front of old design, 
and an enormous handle: here a pile of timber as 
carelessly bestowed as when they built the Inn of 
anything that lay to their hand. By that door you 
will have access to the Town Hall, whose builder 
(only a hundred and thirty years old, I fear) had 
the congenital passion for doors. By this you 
enter the barn-stable, built as if once there was a 
solar, with a kingpost blossoming in wood. Under 
the arch came coaches, and formerly summoners 
and pardoners to quarrel with Harry Bailly in those 
old, old, bowed rooms at the back where Sam Weller 
sleeps. ‘That door on the left leads to the Queen 
Anne staircase, the parlour, the club-room, the 
kitchen with its huge fireplace. That other will 
put you into the wasted space where unused shutters 
sleep. And this one 

I think this is the best door. Bessie and the 
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kittens are here: Bessie being a soft, shy young 
black setter, and the kittens (as usual) kittens. The 
lintels are grey and old. I wish I found it possible 
to wear gaiters and smalls, and of course to retire 
on my means. Were it so, I could safely approach 
and engage that figure who brings me hot water 
so punctually (as in the case of Mr. Pickwick at 
Dingley Dell, a little farther north), who receives 
my excuses with such polite disbelief (“ Are you 
really going to get up, sir, or is that one of your 
yarns ?”’), who regulates my beer, gets my paper 
by some miraculous prescience, knows when there 
are trains and omnibi 

Sam Weller stands in the dark rectangular 
doorway, polishing boots, his green baize! apron 
gleaming. Just outside is a strong, handsome 
maid, playing with the kittens. Sam is walking 
out with another lady: they were near me in the 
Church at evensong the Sunday before. I wonder 
whether he or I will be a mound of earth first ? 
When is our climacteric? What means that in- 
trusion of the continuance of life into what else 
might be so—shall I say “ pretty ” ? 

I read in a collection of strange seventeenth- 
century pamphlets, by mere chance, while I sought 
something else, certain observations upon women’s 
franchise, written in the year 1656, and addressed 
to London Prentices, Merchants, Silkmen, Inn- 


1 First introduced into England in 1561. But the people 
here had begun to smuggle wool out of England long before 
that. 
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holders, Bricklayers, and men of many another 
craft or occupation. It is a spirited but provocative 
utterance, though lacking details of its occasion ; 
I do not know whether it is written sarcastically or 
in plain truth. Either way, it shows that some 
women were tired of marital infidelity and drink 
and perpetual housework. A grave Matron, an 
ancient Maid, a young Maid, all speak in this 
Parliament of Women. All lay claim to equal 
ability with man’s. All betray what the phreno- 
logists call philoprogenitiveness. All denounce the 
unchartered satisfier of men’s desires. 

I am not writing flippantly, because I want to 
reach not only facts but ideals. It seems to me 
that in ordinary English country life you still have 
something of Mr. Wells’s Bladesover, but tinctured 
by a strange new vividness. In London lately I 
have been living in a tiny hotel where, if I used the 
common sitting-room, I sat with the landlady 
(German, and delightful), the landlord (Italian), a 
very shy Alsatian hound, the maid (pure Cockney), 
and a Brummagem traveller. That is the England 
to which Chaucer and Shakespeare are the preface : 
inn-holders, bricklayers, all manner of folk, as it 
was in the beginning, and ever shall be. Just look 
up the history of a Kentish name. And there are 
(in verity and fact) a great number of Wellers buried 
in my churchyard. Wellers are extensive and 
peculiar. So are Kent and England. 

So far I have designedly jumbled these im- 
pressions higgledy-piggledy. Yet they have, if 
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I can only find it, some central unity. There are, 
indeed, in this township (for we have a Mayor 
and Jurats and Sergeants-at-Mace) several central 
unities. There is the Town Council next door. 
There is the miraculous Railway Station, the Street, 
the Fair, the Church. They all seem to meet 
curiously in the Parlour, and their beginning and 
end for most people are in that conversation held 
there. There are saints, heroes, lovers and creators 
of beauty : but most of us are ordinary. 

And here is another unity. In the Parlour is 
a delicately tinted engraving of Edward Gower 
Wenman, who, according to Lord Harris’s noble 
history of a noble game, was “‘ one of the most 
celebrated cricketers the County has ever produced.” 
He played the game on Benenden Green, where, 
under the shadow of the church, and to the front 
of the lovely village, the game is still played. Six 
others of his family were in the County elevens, 
mostly about the ’thirties and ‘forties of the 
nineteenth century. And in 1854 “Two oF 
BENENDEN ’”—QO heroes, Wenman and Richard 
Mills !—played and beat an entire eleven of the 
Isle of Oxney. Wenman was then fifty-one ; and 
when he was seventy-one he and two other “ natives 
of the celebrated Parish of Benenden ”’ (aged re- 
spectively seventy-one and seventy-seven—the latter 
was Wenman’s associate of twenty years before) 
issued a challenge to “a match of cricket with any 
three of England of no less average age.” I wish it 
had been taken up. Benenden would have won. 
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It is said that Wenman was one of the finest 
wicket-keepers who ever lived. He stands there in 
his tall hat and shirt-sleeves and braces (no pads 
and only light gloves), on Benenden Green, with 
the church behind him, a worthy ancestor, in that 
exquisite art, of Mr. Kemp, Huish, and Hubble, 
and Mr. Wood : a worthy peer, as a bat, of Alfred 
Mynn, Fuller Pilch, Edgar Willsher (who caused 
the bowling laws to be altered), the late Mr. Kenneth 
Hutchings (if we could only learn to-day to drive 
as he did with that glorious follow-through !), 
“Felix”? (Mr. Wanostrocht), Mr. J. R. Mason, 
Mr. Burnup, the historic Mr. Yardley, the Hearnes, 
Mr. C. I. Thornton (who, like Wenman, wore no 
pads, and, like Kenneth Hutchings, kept the deep 
field busy +), and, most graceful of bats, Woolley. 
Wenman excelled: he only could not bowl like 
David Harris, Nutty Martin, or Colin Blythe. 
“A cricketer much renowned, a true lover of the 
game itself, and one who could be trusted in his 
vocation, and in every department of life.”’ That is 
Mr. Haygarth’s classic summary of Wenman. Do 
you need a better epitaph? Or, if you could see 
that delicate lithograph, a better portrait to answer 
to it ? 

1 Once in Kent he ran two runs and started a third before the 
ball reached the ground. I think his “‘ record ” innings is 107 
in 29 hits ; unless it is 34 runs off nine balls; or that exploit in 
which he caused four balls to be lost in one over. In the house 
on the edge of the Weald where a near relation of his lived, 


dwelt formerly “a patron of all manly sports, and the first to 
introduce round-arm bowling into cricket.” 
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Lest I be led astray into enthusiasm, I cease from 
Wenman. But he points a moral. So long as the 
world stands, cricket will be played in Kentish 
villages, and will unite their folk, and be commemo- 
rated in the Inn. If you speak there with all and 
sundry (more especially with the Host, who bowled 
me thirty years ago), you will find traditions and 
men remembered, great little games unforgotten, a 
Band of Brothers. 

If also you are allowed to go into the Club- 
Room, you will find another game, the Running, 
later displayed more fully. You can in due season 
find football lovers, racing experts, persons who 
bowl bowls (a humanizing game: oh, the satisfac- 
tion of a “ wood ”’ that kisses gently the jack and 
rolls with him out of harm’s way !), dart-throwers, 
experts in throwing rings upon hooks. 

It is, in fact, in the inveterate love of games that 
the life of the people of Kent from top to bottom 
finds a unity: in that, and, I think, in knowledge and 
love of the land they all use. But wait: see a few 
attempts to outline that life, and come back with 
me to the Parlour afterwards. 
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II 
THE WINDOW 
“ Kent early pious, early great, 


Fair Albion’s front, her awful head. .. .” 
The Kentish Songster, 1784. 


II 


THE WINDOW 


HE Window is an opening to but small 
things. But it is an opening. It was 


built, I suppose, about 1550. ‘The beauti- 
ful table on which I am writing as I look out of 
it was made about 1780, and has all the decent 
reticence of that age. And there, at the very 
beginning, I am confronted with the vestiges of 
the mind of men. Why did they change? Here 
was (and is) the Tudor Age building, for snug, 
warm, fuggy comfort —building very solidly and 
everlastingly—houses not to be destroyed save by 
fire, put together with a sense of proportion and 
loveliness that was not high-brow but inherent. 
But the builder’s mind was quite different from 

29 
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the table-builder’s, who also created a fabric of 
beauty. My bed was built by some one not bent 
on beauty—probably by mass production: what a 
lot of beds we need ! 

Let us continue the ages. Through the Window 
I look out on the Church, famous for all time by its 
association with Goodwin Sands. It was builded, 
so far as the present Bethersden marble and mortar 
are concerned, some time about the fourteenth 
century after the crucifixion of our Redeemer, 
Whose acts are well pictured in modern glass in the 
northern aisle of the beautiful building. There 
must have been an older church here, but of that 
I speak elsewhere. 

I observe that Jeremiah X—— lived here, and 
also Sarah his wife; and also his issue, Samuel, 
Jeremiah, and Edward. I have never seen the 
inside of a family vault, and I hope I never shall ; 
but I can see the outside of about six domy structures 
covered with grass, brick-ended, surrounded and 
overgrown by red clover and hawkweed. Indeed, 
there are so many vaults in this churchyard (by the 
way, what a wonderful word ‘ churchyard ’ is) that 


1 Edward X , of a family long notable for good works 
and public service, had a remarkable experience. On his vault 
(he has one too, all to himself and progeny), the inscription 
reads: “‘ Edward X , Gent., died 3rd Oct. 1777. Enlarged 
1822.”” I do not know in which sense to take the ‘“‘ enlarged ”’— 
to suppose that he was enlarged (or released) from the vault, 
as from prison, or simply that after a decent interval he was 
fitted with wings and given a harp. Obviously he remained a 
Gentleman. 
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I suspect the Kentish hatred of “ foreigners ” of 
continuing after death. They lie asleep in private 
houses, not ordinary graves. 

I look out also on the tomb of Obadiah Z : 
“Farmer of this parish,” who died two hundred 
years ago ; and of Mary his wife, who died—when ? 
And in what year of her age after her husband went 
that last journey? The lettering is spaced for those 
dates. But there are no dates. ‘‘ Also of his wife 
Mary, who died in the year of her age.” 
Why was there no one to cut laboriously that little 
previsioned addition to the now half-fallen stone ? 
You can make up any tragedy you like out of those 
missing letters. 

The yew tree just outside hides a little of the 
view. But though its small, thin, dry leaves litter 
my window-sill, I cannot but love its colour and 
form, most of all at twilight or in the early dawn. 
And I cannot but honour it for being the home—or 
at best temporary perch—of four blue-tits and as 
many starlings. The blue-tits—titmice: they are 
mice in their suddenness and vivacity—usually 
wake me with their pretty little pipings (when they 
are not anticipated by the shrill swallow); and 
then I get up and see them sliding and hopping in 
the dark green, which shows up their colour so 
well ; and one or other of the starlings obliges me 
with an excellent sotto voce imitation of a thrush, 
and then laughs at me, as who should say, “ April 
Fool,” and then gets angry and scolds me in- 
coherently (I suppose I ought to have applauded). 
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They have had to cut down other yews, but I hope 
I shall always be able to look out on this survivor. 
It was born before me and will long outlive me. 
And now suddenly a yaffle has come and hovered 
round it and found its foliage too insecure, and gone 
away with derisive laughter. 

I see, directly, no road from my Window. But 
I see a quite meaningless flagged passage behind the 
red-tiled backs of the houses in the Street. The 
houses are beautiful in themselves, with their long 
slopes of divergent roofs, and the patchings of differ- 
ent generations : most of all at night, when, beyond 
the dark shape of the yew tree, candles throw their 
beams on to an older and perhaps no better world. 

It is, strangely enough, for industry and at dawn 
(in the winter, long before dawn) that those little 
candles do their most serious work; for here are 
the backs of both the bakery and the dairy: bread 
and milk. When I stood in a London alley as a 
special constable from 2 to 6 a.m. during the War, 
I very soon learnt to know the exact time simply 
by the stillness and the sounds, there being only 
one hour of real silence—sounds every other hour 
till they merged into the general roar of day. One 
morning, early, a familiar sound here woke me, 
about four o’clock. I looked out of the Window. 
There in the dim light (it was high midsummer 
pomp) were three or four windows lit up. At one 
house they were unloading or reloading milk-cans. 
(I suppose a milk-can is one of the noisiest un- 
musical instruments on earth: there is a dépét 
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near the British Museum which is simply hell ; 
and some L.S.W.R. stations. . . . They can make 
you hate the kind cow.) At another I could see 
white-garbed figures at work. 


“Thank you, pretty cow, that gave 
Nice warm milk to soak my bread.” 


As, so to speak, the original publisher of those 
lines by Ann Taylor more than a century ago, I 
am entitled to quote them: and there, outside the 
Window, in the dim and lovely dawn, were the 
milk and the bread. It is an odd comment on our 
civilization that so many must toil, even in so small 
a place as this, at such hours, to keep their parasitic 
brothers alive. I know that when Ann Taylor 
wrote, far more dreadful trades worked under far 
more dreadful conditions ; and, as I have suggested, 
I have seen these two huge and necessary industries 
catering at the same hour for the seven million 
people of the Wen. But to have seen it in this 
place from my Window will make me reflect when 
I break bread or drink milk. And when I also 
see the 140-lb. sacks borne from an unseen van 
and carried up a silly short ladder to a first-floor 
window and jerked heavily over a man’s shoulder 
to the inside, I marvel at the inadequacy of so vast a 
trade to organize itself and provide better machinery. 

There are also in the passage two divine children, 
beautifully dressed in flannels and flowered print 
calico, who play a mysterious game which I judge 
to be connected with the red natives of North 
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America. And a large number, too, of strangely 
equipped bicycles, and an Airedale who seems to 
think his special purpose in life is to bark with or 
without provocation. And the sexton. 

I am not sure how many performances a sexton’s 
duty should by law include. This one, a fine 
figure of a man in middle years (that phrase means 
something when your Window looks on to a church- 
yard), wears a long back gown in Church, and is 
translated into a Verger of the finest suavity of 
manner and swiftness of vision. He woke me one 
morning by the incessant sharpening of his scythe 
and sickle, with which he was removing the hawk- 
weed and grass (but they came back and will outlast 
him). A few days later, he was up a ladder (leant 
upon, as to its base, by a faithful lady), clipping 
most skilfully a bay tree, whose shape (gibbous but 
smooth) is not only important but beautiful. I am 
inclined to wish that he could adjust equally well 
the gravestones, many of which are toppling. It 
is a strange vanity of human nature (but Sir Thomas 
Browne has said it immortally) to desire to subsist 
in lasting monuments—and not so to subsist. 

He—the sexton—has done odd jobs at the 
carpenter’s; and what better occupation for a 
servitor of a carpenter’s Son? But I was surprised 
one day when he had forbidden me, austerely, to 
smoke in the flagged short-cut through the church- 
yard,’ to find that when I resorted to the Cellars 


* Down which, if you can walk straight, you must be very 
drunk indeed. No sober person could keep true on it. 
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(of which more when I deal with the Street) he 
served me with a mug of beer. He was no hypocrite. 
I had a drink with him. And a few days later I 
found him acting as a billiard-marker elsewhere. 

This, and what I am coming to, seems to me 
to be the real Christianity. He takes his reverent 
duties seriously, even severely: he is zealous and 
efficient in the fulfilment of them. When chara- 
banqueters descend upon the great church, he 
watches them, to guard against the evil habits 
some of them may have. He is not officious, as a 
Cathedral verger, to rehearse the story of the Church 
to them. “‘ Decently and in order ”—that, I am 
sure, is at the back of his mind. And he can be 
a bar-tender and a gardener and a carpenter and 
a billiard-marker. I cannot doubt that, though 
Martha is recorded to have been cumbered with 
serving, the Lord Christ meant men to do their 
job—if they had faith added to it. I know naught 
of his private life; but as a public or civil servant, 
this official stands high and honourable. 

And the other thing—and I am arguing seriously 
—is that the churchyard (it is raised up, and nearly 
on a level with my Tudor Window) is a paradise of 
cats: allowed cats, properly kept cats, cats like 
that excellent animal which is a Civil Servant and 
on the staff of the British Museum. I judge an 
inn by three things: its cleanliness, the quality of 
the local liquor (here it is beer), and its treatment 
of animals of all kinds. If I find an inn with a 
tied-up dog I will not go to it ; no, not for so little 
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as a half-pint, if I see it in time, whatever my thirst. 
If I find one where the parlour-maid plays with the 
cat, and the cat lives in harmony with the dog, that 
condition outweighs the others. (As a matter of 
fact, there are three dogs and seven cats in the 
place where I am writing, and the beer is the best 
draught Bass, and the house immaculately clean.) 
In the churchyard, even while the sexton mowed, 
five cats played and were not removed. That is 
the right sort of Christian churchyard. 

The only place in this district where I have 
found what to me is vileness in regard to cats is a 
very famous and lovely city set on a hill. There, 
as I sat on a platform overlooking the Levels, a 
little tiny kitten emerged from under the skirts of 
two women rather farther off. I spoke to it, 
naturally : the human being who cannot play with 
a kitten is mentally afflicted. I found it was pretty 
near death by starvation; some devil had not 
drowned it at birth, and then, having made it 
dependent on mankind, had let it fend for itself. 
Some, but not by any means all, full-grown cats 
can do that: kittens can’t. I went to some houses 
near by. One with a studio seemed the likeliest, 
and I knocked and asked the nice maid for a saucer 
of milk, saying my reason; and she gave it me 
without the least demur. She at least was a 
Christian. The kitten lapped it all up eagerly. 
(I stopped it half-way and nursed it for a little 
while, for the good of its stomach.) Then, after 
I had returned the saucer, it sat on my lap and 
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purred loudly. Soon after, the two ladies under 
whose seat it had been, I suppose, sleeping into 
that merciful brevity of an animal’s death, rose 
and went away past me. By their voices they were 
upper middle-class. “I’m so glad the kitten has 
had a good meal.” So.wasI; but I had provided 
it and they had not, and these complacent fiends 
were staying there and I was not. Iam not claiming 
the most elementary of virtues: I am denouncing 
the most common of crimes—the crime of not 
thinking. I had myself to commit the crime of 
leaving that little thing to its fate, after inquiring 
at all the houses about it (I must have been a horrible 
nuisance). But I could not find its home, and I 
had to go. I cannot go back to Even if it 
were not so overdressed for golfers, the beauty of 
is gone for ever for me. Oh, let them wear 
their plus-fours, and swarm. I have played golf 
and loved the game in a simple way; I am not 
prejudiced against it as a game, nor against ‘5 per 
cent. of the players. Let them make a secret place 
of the oak-lined parlour where they settle their 
bets, let them be happy; but in the name of the 
God they believe in, let them be specially kind to 
kittens and puppies, and see that their obsequious 
subservients and their wives are also kind, and go 
out of their very little way to be kind. 

This digression is due partly to indignation and 
partly to cats in the churchyard seen through my 
Window. By some Providence I have been per- 
mitted to watch their private and innumerable antics. 
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They are almost incredible even to one who knows 
them. Seven or eight play—play: I don’t care 
what Sir Ray Lankester says about instinct—for a 
great part of the sunshine. They play with their 
own glorious grace. The old and the young leap 
and mock-fight for hours together, and there is not 
an atom of sex in it: it is all done with those 
adorable soft-padded paws which you get yourself 
when a good cat curls round your hand. Is there 
any more satisfactory feeling in life than to have 
your hand on a cat’s warm chest and its wonderful 
legs (they are wonderful) constricted round you 
without a single one of its marvellous claws (and 
they are much more marvellous) unsheathed ? 
I am lost in wonder as I look out of the Window 
and see the splendid creatures gambolling. And I 
usually shave to an audience of five. 

By some special Providence, also, most of them 
are true tabby. There are really only two cats, both 
tabby: the difference between them is in the 
alignment of the markings. The white or white- 
patched is an albinism: the black, a melanism : 
both “sports,” though the domestication of the 
animal and its constant reproduction has made the 
“sport” as common as the true breed. At least three 
of my Window cats (as well as the Yard kitten) are 
pretty nearly true to type. That is to say, they can 
vanish : a black cat cannot, unless it is concealed 
completely : the tabby can, in the open. If you 
look for it, it is visible; if you do not, it probably is 
not. 
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I look for it from the Window, and seldom do 
I not find it. Pussy has small respect for the under- 
lying dead at whose stones the yew grasps. She 
climbs the yew and discomfits my blue-tits (but not 
for long). Occasionally at night Mr. Thomas Cat 
indicates a sexual urge. But during the most of 
the day the ladies, and the toms, and the kittens, 
hold a perpetual Olympiad among the tombstones, 
mighty pretty to see, and a lesson in anatomy. 
There is nothing in the way of muscular suddenness 
which a cat cannot and does not perform. There is 
nothing which it tries to do which it cannot do ; 
and it never tries to do what it cannot. It does just 
what is necessary, and no more. I have watched a 
cat (lots, for that matter) chased by a dog ; of course 
that is a brutal intrusion on a Jane Austen life. 
The cat found the desired wall or post, climbed it 
hastily, looked at the dog, and stayed there. The 
dog could leap to about a foot below the cat’s perch. 
The cat at once went to sleep. The dog did not. 

Of dogs elsewhere. Of cats here and now, as I 
look at their lovely lithe bodies through the Window. 
Is there anything they do not know and cannot do? 
They are far stronger than any dog: they can bite 
and they can also tear: their jaw and their hind-leg 
(“‘ to scale,”’ so to speak) are the strongest things in 
nature. Their claws are a model of articulation, and 
they can and do control them perfectly. They are 
clean : indeed, they use their cleanliness, one would 
think, consciously, as a barrier to the easy intimacy 
that prevails between dog and man. A cat will sit 
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down and wash ostentatiously at the instant and 
decisive moment of your friendship. We keep them, 
often we pet them, and sometimes—but only after 
long association—we seem to get near their minds. 
But even when that stately verse for which (in a 
previous state) I am also responsible— 


“The dog will come when it is called, 
The cat will walk away ” 


—even when you have overcome Miss Adelaide 
O’Keeffe’s perfectly just observation of 1806, the 
cat does still walk by itself, has an alien mind. It is 
very sympathetic if it is well treated, and it will 
for its intimates do all sorts of things and have all 
sorts of habits which its friends relate with pride. 
But it will be itself. “ Yes, I like you,” it says, 
“and I am graciously pleased to live with and upon 
you, and to maintain friendly relations. But remem- 
ber that I am the King of beasts, and respect my 
isolation. I shall vanish now and then, of course, 
and I shall not tell you where I have been, and I 
desire that you should not ask me. I may have 
been up to London to visit the Queen, but that is 
my business. Thank you for your attentions. I 
will express my thanks in the usual manner.” 

A purr is a very beautiful noise made somewhere 
and somehow in the epiglottis. 

As these excellently graceful creatures will fre- 
quent the tombs, it is impossible for me to refrain 
from watching them ; with great reward. I happened 
to look out as I was writing these words, and saw 
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the second best cat-fight, and the most dramatic 
encounter, that in long observation of these wonder- 
ful beasts I have ever witnessed. The big tabby 
lady and her kitten—a creature with a purr like the 
noise of a motor-car (a small and quiet one)—had 
been playing, and were basking in the sun just 
outside the shade of the yew tree. No animal can 
express its satisfaction with warmth more clearly 
than a cat, and they were both very very happy. 
To them, another large tabby, creeping silently, with 
the utmost slow stealth that any beast can use. She 
waited, quivering slightly as she crouched. I cannot 
conceive what her evil intent was. But suddenly 
she took a lightning dash for the kitten—a great 
bound which made me not at all anxious to meet her 
larger brother, Felis tigris. ‘The kitten, no less 
swiftly, woke to danger, and sprang miraculously 
off the vault. And equally quickly her mother inter- 
posed her body—not now the graceful ornament 
of a Mycenean frieze, but a most perfect fighting 
machine—between the child and the Invader. 

The Invader stopped dead and became a frozen 
mass of muscle. Their noses were two inches apart. 
But the Defender had the greater personality. She 
emitted that low cruel sound of battle (not the loud 
song of love that Thomas Cat uses). She sat quite 
still, but tense. The Invader quailed. She drew— 
oh, how slowly, with what incredible caution—one 
beautiful curving paw gradually back. The kitten 
in the background by the railings looked on, tertzus 
gaudens. Suddenly, with a movement so rapid that 
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I could not follow it closely, the Defender struck : 
she leapt somehow (with no apparent preparation or 
‘take-off ”) sideways and curly-wise, and got her 
two forepaws into the Invader’s fur, and just as 
quickly rebounded a yard back. 

The Invader stiffened again: she had become 
lithe as the blow fell, and her ears had gone back, 
and her tail—bushed out, of course—had been 
instantly lashing. But she had not come for battle. 
Once again, with infinite slowness, the paws curved 
and were retracted, till gradually she had put 
another yard between herself and her adversary. 
Then she turned, with the same slowness, and, with 
many glances over her shoulder, crept with stiff 
legs to the edge of the domed vault. Ina second she 
leapt down to the red-brick path and was gone ; 
and in a few minutes the mother cat was comfortably . 
asleep, while the kitten chased a low-flying tortoise- 
shell—futilely, for the painted fly had wings. 

Why, by the way, if we are so prosaic a nation 
as we pretend, and as other nations urge, and as our 
artists are so ready to allege, are all our homely 
names for common things so beautiful? White 
Clover : why, you can smell it by naming it. Red 
Admiral—and there the glorious thing is, and you 
see a hundred visions which are England. Yew— 
well, I have been in the hall where the Kentish 
bowmen feasted when they came back from Agin- 
court, and I know no better syllable than that of the 
tree just outside my Window. 

And that, really, is what I see from that Window : 
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perfect beauty. I find it hard to reconcile with 
other things I see and hear. I can reconcile it 
with the aims and hopes of the school teachers 
whose conference not far away I was privileged to 
attend. For it is on these flower-like children, 
with their bright dresses -and their pretty bobbed 
hair, that the victory over the cats and the grass 
depends—the continuance of the victory, and the 
development of ourselves until we are not only as 
efficient but as naturally beautiful as cats; until 
Tom Moore’s simple jingles which my church 
tower tinkles are not romantic, but real for every one 
in that station of life to which it has pleased God 
to call him. 


iil 
THE STATION 
“My speed is too rapid for safety, I know, 
If there is a weak point on the route as I go, 


Let the red flag of danger be near.” 
The Dover Express-Engine, 1866. 
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HE Station is,the place which links the Old 

World and the New: It isascene of daily 

miracles. Fish appear there wonderfully 

from some distant sea outside our orbit. News- 
papers are found at intervals, purveyed by the 
ever-widening service of the descendants of Old 
Morality. (Indeed, it is most suitable: for W. H. 
Smith was for a brief time Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and this is a Limb of the Ports.) 
Famous. steamship companies, devotees of the 
great god Publicity, tell you all about South America 
and the kingdoms that lie east of the sun and west 
of the moon, and ask you to go there—as if you 


could leave a station which is a flower-garden. 
37 
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Dead swine, swathed, protrude trotters like a baby’s 
blood-stained hand as they lie on the platform 
among the flies. You are adjured to buy “‘ Bakeoma ” 
or some such marvellous device. for making that 
beastly fabric, a batter ‘pudding. An immense 
number of bees sing in an immense number of 
hollyhocks and sweet-williams. Sweet-williams, 
hollyhocks—I ask the abusers of our poetic char- 
acter to pause and think. 

As by law commanded, the planter of those and 
other good plain English flowers has to exhibit 
his name on a board as “ toll-collector”’; and so 
back to the days of railway speculation, when 
Hudson gave Thackeray a chance. The toll- 
collector is much more interested in his flowers 
than in his tickets, which indeed are very difficult 
to obtain. If you have not got one, the guard— 
so far as I have seen, he is The Guard: the only 
one on the line }—climbs along the footboard as 
the train is moving at the dangerous pace of ten 
miles an hour, and gives you one. He is like the 
Guard in Alice. You get a ticket sooner or later, 
but you never know when nor where: nor even 
how. 

My Station is peculiar, because it has two 
platforms, and its name in large letters on each. 
Most of the others are more modest, and have only 
one platform (with a shed-attachment) and a 
nameplate concealed as well as possible. You must 
know the line, to be sure of getting out at the right 


1 A second example has since been observed, 
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station, especially after dark (but there is’ only one 
train after dark), because the lighting arrangements 
are simple to the verge of non-existence. And 
sometimes they “stop to set down by request,” 
and if you lose count, and they do this unexpectedly, 
you may meet disaster. You see, nearly all the 
stations, though quite rightly they have an inn 
close by, are anything over a mile from the remote 
village which gives each its name. 

The toll-collector finds bindweed a great nuis- 
ance ; though its beautiful large bells add lustre 
to his pretty garden. That indefatigable weed will 
climb over the derelict train in the siding. We have 
two sidings, and this old dead train lives in one of 
them. However, Mr. Q is angrier about his 
garden than about this train; for no one will ever 
use that train again. I suppose the poor forlorn 
ghost will fall to pieces in due time, and the rails 
rust away, and the eternal, life of green things 
master it all. It is a grey shadow, once a train, 
splendid and admirable to all beholders. The 
roof-line of the carriages already sags : the cushions 
(not many nor fat: our fathers were of harder 
stock than George M. Pullman) are full of holes ; 
their entrails protrude. Some day a new Schliemann 
or Evans will discourse upon the vestiges. 

Neither the siding nor the platform adjoining 
it seems to be used! It is a kindly thought to 


1Yes. In an ecstasy of joy I used it soon after I wrote 
those words: I jumped from one platform, climbed on to the 
other, and caught a Train : but of that Train I speak hereafter. 
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let the old train sink quietly into its coma of death. 
The real train, the living one, uses a single line 
all the way, except when (as so often) it shunts 
to pick up goods wagons. Half an hour at one 
station is almost normal, because this is a rich 
farming district, and if you cannot always get your 
goods from outside, you want to send your own 
away. 

The Train makes an incredible noise. The 
engine is small and low, and has a funnel con- 
temporaneous with (and, inverted, not unlike) the 
square bowler hat of thirty years ago. It also has 
what so few trains now have—one of those large, 
highly-polished brass excrescences in its middle, 
like the dome of St. Paul’s: but we do not polish 
much here; we have no time. Still, it has this 
umbilical projection so dear to me at the age when 
I wanted to be an engine-driver. The Train clanks 
and pants and fusses. Its best fuss is its whistle. 
It whistles for two or three minutes continuously 
before approaching a level crossing, the gates of 
which (if there are any, and there are not always) 
have been carefully shut by hand a long five minutes 
before its arrival. There is a level crossing about 
every four hundred yards. I leave it to mathe- 
maticians to compute from these data (a) the mean 
speed of the train; (b) the total duration of noise 
in a journey of twenty miles. . 

But the precaution is right, and no doubt is 
provided for in some sonorous Act of His Majesty’s 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled— 
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those Acts which the farmer to-day hates and 
distrusts so viciously. At any rate, though my 
railway has been in existence thirty or more years 
(as its rolling-stock testifies), the train is still a 
novelty to our winged and four-footed brothers. You 
emerge from trees upon a flat level of the Marsh, 
and three-score sheep, Which formerly had pied 
the wide expanse like flakes of snow, run like 
frightened rabbits; or a covey of partridges will 
vanish, squawking; or a flight of rooks or gulls 
(the rook is the bird for colour in that ineffable light 
of the marshlands) soar and circle before they re- 
settle ; or a brown ungainly bullock will caper off 
and look round suspiciously with his wild, bloodshot, 
staring eyes; or even a docile mare will kick up 
her heels at this so strange apparition. You may 
see wilder things: a buzzard, perchance, with its 
solemn flight, or one of the greater gulls, or the 
little chirping reed-warbler ;’ or just a secret cat. 
Once I saw three herons rise in one field. But to all 
the train is a sudden monster. 

It is a kind monster. It progresses not save 
upon leave given. At every station the Staff—THE 
Staff, all of it—pulls a gaily-pointed red or blue 
lever. He has usually to cross the perilous track to 
do it, but he dares and does it; and a signal five 
yards away falls dutifully. The crossing gates are 
laboriously closed, and the motorists (thank God !) 
held up. About a quarter of an hour later the 
prodigious screech of the engine is heard, some 
distance off ; and, at last, emerges from its lovely 
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narrow avenue of trees—the Train. “ Ha, ha!” 
he cries, as it were the horse in the Book of Job. 
He snorteth. He clanks, as if he were pawing his 
iron heels upon the grass-grown rails. But he is 
still under licence. A mysterious loop of metal has 
to be given to the Staff, who in return goes into a 
privy den and finds an enormous mace, which must 
have cost pounds and pounds of gold when there 
was gold (our railway is as old as that). It is a sort 
of blacksmith’s hammer, with a noble head, on 
which are cut in brass the words, “ GO ON TO 
BOTHENDEN.” At that the enchanter who had cast 
a spell upon the train to make it stop at my Station 
is dismayed, and vanishes in a cloud of smoke. So 
does the train, after shunting as much as possible. 
Of course the engine-driver has to have a long 
conversation with the stationmaster and the Staff ; 
but then we all do that ourselves. And limp fish 
have to be flumped on to the platform, and the 
intolerable music of milk-cans ventilated. Also 
more swine to be bundled out. (Do you remember 
that appalling Swine-Man in The Island of Dr. 
Moreau, Mr. Wells’s extraordinary nightmare? 
Now Mr. H. G. Wells is of Kent.) Still, marchons, 
enfants de la Patrie—after a time. 

It is when you are im the train that you know 
what the Station is : a permanent thing, a landing- 
stage, in an enchanted country—the England of all 
men’s adoration. Green, green, and rich and old. 
Most of the time, on the single line of rails, you are 
shut in closely by osiers or low-growing ash trees. 
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It zs a green thought in a green shade, my railway. 
And it is English. 

But is it? I sometimes wonder, because an 
eminent citizen of the United States (no doubt for a 
consideration) has bestowed upon it a motor-train. 
In this you sit—you cannot stand: it gives you a 
feeling of growing, like Alice’s ; but you have no 
miraculous cake to assuage your growth—in this 
you sit by the driver and see all the works. You 
see (with envy) his excellent can of hot soup, made, 
I think, with milk added—it smells so good ; but 
made in the first instance by another American. You 
see his basket of odds and ends carefully hung on the 
speedometer, rendering it useless. If you are lucky, 
you see beforehand when he is going to let out a terrific 
screech. You see him vanishing into dim offices upon 
strange errands ; and sometimes when he comes back 
he is a different man—there are two drivers. 

We have also a water cistern—a large pot-bellied 
thing on a tall post, with a trunk like an elephant’s. 
And to go back to Mr. Wells of Kent, I always 
suspect this cistern of having suggested his Martians 
to him. I have not seen it in use: our engines 
(who all have local place-names) seem to have gone 
dry. But its inert, heavy shape hints at a dreadful 
activity if water is really wanted. It might come 
hopping or striding after you with its twenty-foot 
trunk stretching out slimily. . . . 

It is a singular thing, this toy railway, with its 
forgotten and dying devices. There is no station on 
it but has a lost thought in it: a shed, a truck, a 
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lump of metal that once meant something and now 
means nothing. It may continue: it has escaped 
amalgamation and control, and I hope prospers. 
You cannot book through to it from London. But 
as I go from the station into my rustling green 
avenue, and see nothing but greenness, and smell 
sweet scents of hops or hay, or wet earth, and 
(if I am in the Ford train) look ahead on the track 
covered with grass and flowers, I wonder. Which 
will win? The vegetable grass that I can cut 
down and kill and give to the brute beasts (that 
perish too), or the iron that folk in the north have 
put down for my convenience? Once (long before 
Yorkshire and Lancashire discovered coal) most of 
the iron in England was smelted where the hops 
grow now. ‘l’o-morrow ? 

Yet we are all driven to this station, sooner or 
later. Perpetual motion urges us, Heaven knows 
why, in this self-sufficing parcel of Kent, this island 
within an island. And so driven, we are bidden to 
“‘ book through, so as to save time.” We are told, 
in largest letters, who are “‘ the greatest grocers 
in the world” (a horrible thought to one whose 
ancestors put “ the polite Grocers of the Strand ”’ 
into a book about London trades). We see that 
“ Pure India 'Tea—Broken Pekoe ” can be procured 
of a certain agent, and we are reminded of the 
Maestro Jimson, and of Satan outshining the wealth 
of Ormuz and of Ind. And here on the platform, 
waiting for an owner, is a wireless outfit. My little 
station broadcasts the world. 


IV 
THE STREET 
“STREET. ...1. A paved road, a highway. Obdsfolete], 
but preserved in the proper names of certain ancient roads 


(chiefly Roman)... .” 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
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IV 
THE STREET 


CLS 
Se © 


HE Street is very wide. It has five Ways 

at its broadest, and. they are all gracious. 

There are the two footpaths, ample and 

fringed by the buildings I am to describe. Then 

there is grass for twenty feet or more, with trees 

set at decent spaces in the midst, on both sides ; 

and then the Street. But for motorists, it would 
not matter which Way you chose. 

Naturally, however, if you choose to use the 
Street itself, you will be entangled by sheep and 
bullocks, and lady cows reverberant with anxiety 
for the little trotting calves that can so hardly keep 
pace with their mothers’ stately walk. The sheep, 
with the eager dogs, take up a great deal of room, 
even in a Street 150 feet wide (50 yards—s5 seconds 
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at least for the fastest runner). Even three hundred 
of these Kent or Romney Marsh sheep in ranks 
of ten to twenty, diverging as may be under the 
influence of the dog, fill a great space; for their 
great barrel backs are at least a foot across, when 
they are shorn: half as much again when they are 
middle-aged ladies in the spring, and unshorn. 

It is that width, with the graciousness of the 
houses, that gives the Street a spacious beauty, only 
equalled, in my experience, by St. Giles at Oxford, 
and Bourton-on-the- Water in the Cotswolds. ‘The 
country towns of England have many lovely streets ; 
but such width as this is a rare thing. The police here 
—the Sergeant in knickers and puttees and a forage 
cap, for he must bicycle upon rounds and meet other 
Sergeants at appointed places; the Constables in 
trousers and the proud Kent helmet—the police have 
no need to move on too-long-stationary cars (they 
look at the numbers, though) ; there is room for a 
rank each side, and still plenty for passing traffic. 

If you come into the Street from the south, as 
is the best way, you pass a Queen Anne or early 
Georgian mansion set on a mound just above the 
little hill you have to climb. And when you have 
clomb the hill, you get the full vision of half the 
Street—green and red and grey (for it is tarred 
where once it gleamed white), alternating divinely. 
You will find then a sham Gothic arch, much figured 
on picture postcards, leading to one of the small 
and old manor estates. You will find also a very 
beautiful inn (with a low, dark parlour) dedicated 
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to a horse of another colour than Kent’s; and on 
one side the broad road that runs 


“All the way from Tenterden to Appledore and Rye.” 


Do not the words sing themselves? That line is 
from an “ occasional ” poem by a lady long resident 
in Kent. But you could make up a thousand other 
lines, if you remember to stress the words in the 
right way.! For instance (I am not writing poetry 
—Jjust beautiful names strung together) : 
** Beacon Hill, Benenden, Cranbrook and Chart ; 
Bulleign, Puddingcake, Staplehurst and Maytham ; 


Rolvenden, Smallhythe, Biddenden and Wittersham ; 


Headcorn and Moatenden, Horsmonden and Goudhurst.”’ 


When you know the true pronunciation of the words, 
you could bellow that sort of line in an ecstatic 
_chorus. And as for the minor place-names .. . 

I do not say in which of these towns and villages 
with adorable names the Street lies ; but you can 
read many of them on the signposts with which the 
Street is so well provided. Signposts, properly 
done, are as good novels as an Ordnance Map. 
“Tenterden, 10 miles”; ‘‘ Maytham Wharf, 
1 mile.” And milestones, lettered antiquely: 
“London, 50 miles; Maidstone, 20 miles; Rye, 
17 miles.” What miles! Miles of Anderida and 
Kent and the continent of Romney Marsh : story- 
book miles. Signposts and milestones are all in 

1 Accent on -den and -hurst (and usually on most final 
syllables), and broad rolled a as in “ Marr-den.”’ Bulleign is 


pronounced as Anne Boleyn’s name was (and she was of the 
Weald)—Bullen ; Maytham as Maytum, a local family name. 


4 
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the Street. You desire at once seven-league boots 
to cover their miles and see the places. However, 
just here, four-mile-an-hour boots are better. 
Proceed. The inevitable garage is there, and 
the petrol pump-standard: pumping quite often, 
for this is a central township, and most of the in- 
numerable farmers have small cars (very few Fords, 
I notice ; which is a curious phenomenon, suggest- 
ing either wealth or racial hostility —wealth, I 
think). Then the Street broadens still more, and 
the houses begin to be set back behind gardens 
full of hollyhocks, and those beastly yellow things 
whose name I never remember, and do not wish to 
remember, and occasionally a great tall. majestic sun- 
flower. (Another name which is a tribute to our un- 
poetic nature.) The houses are of all periods. A half- 
timbered building leans against a Georgian. The 
half-timbered one (since I have lived in the old Priest- 
House at Alfriston and in another equally old building 
not far from here) I judge to be ultimately of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. It is no less beautiful 
than its bedfellow. Even the few modern houses (with 
one or two exceptions) have mellowed decently, and 
are not ill-proportioned. Those which I suspect of 
being intrinsically ugly have a merciful covering of 
the ivy or creeper which elsewhere I should deplore. 
On the greens, dogs: “‘ in the catalogue ” they 
go for dogs : 
“As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 


Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs.” 
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I doubt if there is a “‘ valued file ”’ for most of them, 
but there are as many as Macbeth could enumerate, 
and as various. And, like the cats in the churchyard, 
most of them play. There is hardly a fine morning 
but you can see on the successive stages of the long 
greens two or three in groups (on their several stages, 
as it were, not intruding on the next performers—a 
sort of Barnum’s at Olympia), biting and growling 
and leaping and lying down. 

I wish one could get at a dog’s mind when he is 
playing thus. Why does he do this mock combat ? 
I vow it is from no sexual motive ; the dog is not 
reticent about sexual intentions. Like the cats de- 
scribed elsewhere, he really is playing. Is it just an 
instinctive exercise to keep the muscles in trim? It 
may be that, for I have never seen a pug-dog at play (of 
course all puppies play, but these are full-grown dogs). 
Or is it some exuberant sort of schoolboy joy in life 
which makes him cock a metaphorical snook at a 
friend ? As Mr. Bunthorne observed, I cannot tell. 

It may be seen in the Street that cats and dogs 
here dwell together in harmony. I suppose they 
all know one another. An occasional reversion to 
type may cause a loud barking and an arched back 
and bushy tail, and some horrid words in cat- 
language; but it is only momentary. The cat 
relapses into its Chinese slumber, and the dog 
resumes his endless search for something inter- 
esting. There is no need for an Armistice or a 
Peace, for there has been no War. ‘They are more 
highly civilized than their lords. 
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But observe their lords as you go up the Street. 
Here is Z , who is not yet drunk, but will be 
by about 3 p.m. Here is the tall, handsome figure 
of the Otheravian minister (a fine preacher and 
respected man). Here is the Brother of whom I 
speak later. There are two slim girls in coloured 
jumpers—bright patches of yellow and crimson for 
two hundred yards or more. There are some 
flower-children, gaily clad (colour has spread down- 
wards as well as upwards). See also the majestic 
figure of Jesse, carrying a jug for his dinner beer, 
clumping heavily along the Street whence for thirty 
or forty or fifty years he drove his extinct horse- 
*bus to the county town. Not one man, woman, 
child, dog, or kitten was unknown to him in that 
twenty-mile journey ; nor did he lack for any one 
his joke. He looks not a day older than when I 
first saw him thirty years ago. 

Behold likewise brother Pig, in or on one of the 
butcher’s shops.1. He is slit as to the underneath, 
and some portions of his inside have been removed, 
which is a pity, though it does not really matter, 
as he is dead and within a few days will form part 
of numerous examples of homo sapiens. In fact, 
he is not now pig, but pork. He depends head down- 
wards in a most lifelike and unbeautiful manner. 
Our winged brothers, the fly, the bluebottle, and the 
wasp, are celebrating his obsequies. 

For the moment a flock of sheep, driven by a 
most notable drover, blocks the way. He is convoy- 

1 But the humane killer is now used here. 
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ing them to a bigger station than ours, to be herded 
into one of those dreadful white-washed trucks and 
shunted and rattled along to dusty death. Have 
you ever seen a sheep slaughtered ? I have. She 
takes it like a sheep, and does not protest in the 
manner of a pig, nor resist and have her head pulled 
down for the pole-axe, by a rope running through a 
low hole in the wall, after the custom of bullocks. 
Have you ever had a glimpse through an Eliza- 
bethan shop in Butchers’ Row in Aldgate at the 
sea of blood behind? ‘‘ The homely slighted 
shepherd’s trade.” . .. All this beauty and toil, 
all this skill in breeding, all this terror, just for a 
leg of mutton for John Smith of Surbiton. 

Enough of blood and death. Here, set back 
beyond a red-brick path bordered by the roses that 
grow so well on this soil, is the old Manor House, 
with its lovely low-ceiled spacious rooms and its 
red-tiled walls. If it were not that its kind and 
capable inhabitants maintain and manage an excellent 
printing-works next door, it would seem an abode 
of eternal peace, sleeping with its warm colour lit 
by the sun while grass grows and water runs. 
Once it belonged to Henry vit. 

And here is the modern police station, breaking 
the line not very beautifully ; but it must have 
been uglier when the brick was still raw. Behind 
it is the stone-flagged passage on to which my 
Window looks ; and dominating it and all this town 
and twenty miles of Kent, the Tower. The chimes 
will play “‘ The Last Rose of Summer” in a few 
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minutes, and all the air will throb with sound long 
after this tune has ceased. 

Surely, in the midst of these islanded houses, 
there is the abode of Laura Pendennis’s husband 
before he set up his carriage? In the rounded 
windows there is Rosamund’s Purple Jar; and 
within, rows and rows of lovely dark bottles with 
those mysterious abbreviated names picked out 
on golden scrolls. An Apothecary ought to dwell 
here, or a Leech: not a chymist nor pharmacist. 
Of course the house, being of completely unspoilt 
Georgian style, is too late for an Alchemist ; though 
I should not wonder if the Philosopher’s Stone were 
one day discovered in it. Outside, it has lately been 
repainted a gay yellow with dark green lines along 
its edges—a pretty spring brightness among all the 
autumnal reds. Of course horse-drawn carriages 
draw up outside it now and then, so that their owners 
may, as an old lady of the last generation said, “ use 
the ’potticary.”’ Their seemly black outlines belong 
to the picture. 

That beautiful house of the Apothecary has been 
a lesson to me in efficiency and civility. I once 
ordered there a certain horrible potion or elixir, 
commanded by a physician. I do not live at X : 
But on a visit after a six months’ interval, while I 
was talking to Sam, to me a clean, bright-faced boy 
with a bottle of the elixir. I had passed the Estab- 
lishment that morning, and the Apothecary had 
remembered (as I did not) that I had ordered it 
and gone away before it came. But when I recurred, 
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a foreigner, the bottle was there at the mere sight 
of my ordinary figure. To the Apothecary (I hope 
he will believe that to be a more noble title than 
chymist), I am indebted not merely for courtesy and 
the grace of his house, but for certain particulars of 
an ointment mentioned when the Brother appears in 
the Street ; and I am confirmed in my belief in the 
existence of Mr. Pendennis. People are frail human 
beings here, valued as such. 

All these long low roofs, it should be said, are 
curtains for greater architectural beauty. You 
probably think they are, so to speak, back and front, 
with their long sloping eaves. Climb the Tower 
and be confounded at the sight of them. Most of 
the gabled eaves you see are but one of four, out- 
wards and inwards, with a trench-gutter in the 
midst ; and many stretch almost indefinitely behind. 
The much-discussed E-shape of Tudor houses is 
not common; but Elizabeth’s subjects built deep 
and far-back, if not high. 

In the Street there is also a "bus, or rather, ’bi. 
But the Bus is not to be compared to the vast pulsat- 
ing “‘ vehicles propelled by motor power.” The ’Bus 
has a horse, and is green and yellow and small and 
stuffy. It would hold six, at a pinch. It is a good, 
faithful ’Bus ; and the horse, sedate, has tassels on his 
heels, like a good faithful cart-horse. Viveant, floreant. 

There has passed me a young gentleman with 
two bats. How right, in the county which has 
played cricket since its invention! It is true they 
have sham splices, and that he cannot be more than 
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six years old ; but he must know the game.’ Then 
there are two young girls in bright blue, and a 
creeping old woman in black, and a bright yellow 
girl on a push-bike, and another with a flaming 
scarlet cap on a motor-bicycle. And of course the 
black-coated sexton. And two red babies with 
beautiful bare legs. You really must come to this 
Street to know how lovely modern dress and modern 
children can be : because here they fit the old setting 
and light it up. 

Also the cart. Its gauge is older than the Street : 
it is that of Rome, who built her roads in this 
county for ever. The curved lines of its immemorial 
design are painted bright blue and red. Under a 
net inside its spacious belly are three little brown 
calves, afraid, lowing. 

They ride bicycles on the pavement here, up 
to the Church. There are always several kindly 
constables about ; but nothing happens when a girl 
in a purple jumper whizzes past my window. They 
might as well try to stop “ probably the smallest 
man on earth ” (as advertised for the Flower Show) 
from pulling probably the smallest wicker bath- 
chair on earth down the middle of the Street, as 
he has just done. It is a tolerant Street. Three 
puppies have engaged a large piece of it just here 

' He recurred soon after I wrote these words, with a slightly 
older sister in a red and green flowered print frock. The sister 
had resumed one bat. Again, how right. For not very far 
away once lived that “‘ patron of all manly sports ” to whom I 


have referred. Now, if local tradition is true, John Willes 
revolutionized cricket by practising in a barn with his sister. 
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for the day. Some geese also are making a pageant. 
I hope the motorists will drive carefully round them. 

And when the island site is passed, there is my 
inn set back, and the Town Hall, where at appointed 
times the Mayor and Jurats and Commoners meet 
in council. The original Hall was burnt about two 
hundred and fifty years ago. The present building is 
only a hundred and thirty odd years old. I do not 
know whether the maces are kept there or not, but 
I would undertake to break into the building at any 
time. ‘The town has both a golden and a silvern 
mace, each curiously wrought and very precious : 
and also a baby mace. 

Opposite is a discreet, half-timbered butcher. 
A little farther down, on the north side, is the old 
Grammar School, founded some time before 1521 ; 
but they do not teach grammar there now, and the 
original trust has passed into a different organization. 

Then more greens, and the public recreation 
ground, where the more important running takes 
place. The road forks, and one part of it lapses into 
a suburban modernity after a short space. But 
presently you will come to the Old Meeting-House— 
into which a good modern novelist lured me to hear 
him lecture on and discuss very modern psychology. 
He did it well. But I wonder if he will go down to 
history, as another Nonconformist (of the seven- 
teenth century) has gone down, according to records 
preserved by His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as “a great seducer.”’ All that means, how- 
ever, is that the “‘ late Incumbent ” of the Parish 
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Church was not an Anglo-Catholic, and as a result 
X was reported to Gilbert Cantuar as “a 
Parish much corrupted.” It was always a strong- 
hold of Nonconformity, though George Fox was 
arrested here ‘‘ for holding a meeting.’ For that 
matter, though a proverb quoted elsewhere likens 
Kent to Christendom, it has been more turbulent” 
than most counties all through history. 

So the Street dies by fissure. On the one hand, 
you may leave its ancient green serenity and come 
to the broad spaciousness of the Marsh. On the 
other, you will go through forgotten villages until 
at last, after the deep Weald, you climb the high 
hills once more, and look down, from fourteen long 
miles away, at the Tower on the first horizon. 
Char-a-bancs and motors may alter the noises of the 
Street. They cannot make it vulgar. From the 
iguanodon to the char-a-banc and the flying-ground 
(there is one marked on the map, and aeroplanes 
sometimes pass over on the way to France) it is a 
long street. But of that more in the Story. 

I know also other Streets, as Watling Street, 
Whitechapel High Street, Bread Street, and Broad 
Street. ‘To-day men are apt to name their highways 
and low-ways “‘ roads.” It is when you pace a Street 
like this that you perceive a real street has human 
personality, a purpose, a life. Men and women pass 
upon it not merely to a dance or to engender children, 
but for that commerce of knowledge and things 
which lets man and his mind persist. Here, too, 
they have made the commerce outwardly beautiful. 


Vv 


THE CHURCH 


“... No fewer than one thousand four hundred and 
twenty petitions against the continuance of negro slavery 
abroad, and an equal number against any interference with the 
factory system at home; sixty-eight in favour of the sale of 
livings in the Church, and eighty-six for abolishing Sunday 


trading in the streets.” 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


*“, . In quires and places where they sing.” 


The Book of Common Prayer. 
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THE CHURCH 


HE} Tower, as I have said, was built on 
Goodwin Sands. There is an old legend 
behind that. But, as a subsequently burnt 
Bishop observed on this very subject about three 
and a half centuries ago, “‘ One story is good till 
another is heard.” I am going to tell neither, save 
to say that Earl Godwin, or whoever gave his name 
to those sands, had nothing whatever to do with the 
present church, for it was built about four hundred 
years after the Sands took their present form. 

But the Tower is in its proportions one of the 
noblest parish-church towers imaginable. It has 
not the ornaments of some, nor the curious features 
of others. It has no recommendation (bells apart) 
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but the simplicity of beautiful proportions. It 
merely climbs and aspires with a solid massiveness. 
‘Climbs ”—that is the only word: tier by tier, 
buttress by buttress, each narrowing in its lovely 
dimensions to deliquescence in the blue sea of air. 
One—two—three, with the string-courses to mark 
the growth ; and four and five, though the buttresses 
cease at the fifth; and then at last, at the sixth 
storey, the crocketed pinnacles, each with its little 
golden vane. 

There is a small window high up. It is that 
of the ringers’ chamber. The bells sound with a 
joyous clamour for practice and to call good people 
to come and pray. Every three hours they play 
tunes ‘“‘ by a mechanical arrangement sweetly 
chiming a variety of favourite airs.” ‘The “ arrange- 
ment” is on the musical-box principle—a sort of 
revolving metal hedgehog, needing human aid 
only for the continuance of its life. The airs are 
discreetly varied. On week-days they are secular, 
and include “‘ ‘The Last Rose of Summer ” and “‘ My 
Lodging’s on the Cold, Cold Ground.” On Sundays 
the device plays hymns. As all the verses of each 
particular composition are rehearsed, it is perhaps 
fortunate that the last performance each day is at 
g p.m. and the first at 6 a.m. 

Sometimes I am afraid when I stand beneath 
the Tower, because of its tremendousness. Some- 
times I am afraid because of its beauty, for, unless 
we are at Westminster Cathedral, the Faith does 
not visibly produce those things now. We imitate, 
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and I know good imitations ; do we produce things 
like the Christian Science tabernacle just off Sloane 
Square? We do not. Here, in Kent and 
Christendom (to use the proverbial phrase of a 
Kent man beheaded in 1548 on Tower Green by 
the cheerful axe), they put up to-day the vile 
modern Gothic Ruskin would have adored ; they 
put up a reconstruction of an ancient place; they 
put up facsimiles of old architecture which are 
simply cheap brick faced with some sort of half- 
timber-patterned paper. Architecture is the soul 
of a people ; it is its voice, living beyond the people’s 
lives. It is getting better, but for a long time it 
has been a very unpleasant voice. When will it 
become the real voice of a people with faith and 
hope in their souls ? 4 


1T should like to mention here a friend who, in his own 
person, refutes my obloquy. He comes from a county far 
west of Kent, and happened to have-read a book I wrote about 
it. I met him by chance in a bar-parlour, and he was speaking 
of western inns I knew well. So we fell in talk ; and when he 
knew that I had written that book (he asked me if I had read 
it !), he was for taking me all over Kent in his car, and has since 
done so; an act of kindness which, since he is so good a man, 
I have probably abused. We have had bread and cheese 
together in the warm dusk at many inns. But (gratitude apart) 
he is dealing with a very ancient Cloth Hall in this neighbour- 
hood as it should be dealt with. It was condemned, as (quite 
truly) likely to collapse. My friend has reasonable means. ‘The 
old house is now, like virgin truth, ‘“‘an immortal feature of 
loveliness and perfection.” God bless him for his wisdom, his 
good farming, and his ever-ready friendship. I wish there 
were more like him to treat the old age of a house as reverently 
as the better sort of mankind treat their own old kin or dogs. 
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All this anger and foolishness from the Church 
Tower: just because it is good and other things 
are bad. This Church has been restored, and at 
the most dangerous period of restoration. But 
nothing could make its proportions bad, and, by 
the grace of the God to Whose worship it is dedi- 
cated, the restorer preserved as much as was left 
of its builders’ handiwork, and did not cut new 
arches and cover up faithful stonework with plaster. 
He took away galleries, it is true, and that I believe 
to be a mistake, for we need to feel the Georgian 
era in our bones quite as vividly as the Middle 
Ages: great-grandfathers are as important as 
ancestors, and some day they too will become 
ancestors. (I use the terms loosely as degrees of 
comparison.) And so shall we. Let us deserve 
the honour. 

I will come back to the Tower. But here, of 
ancestors. In the North chapel is a wonderfully 
perfect monument of a husband and wife who died 
respectively in 1622 and 1613. ‘They had five sons 
and one daughter, and they kneel, in the gay-hued 
clothes of the period, with their crisped hair and 
solemn muffs, on fat-tasselled, coloured cushions, 
praying before open books ; and so they have knelt 
in their bright still immortality for three hundred 
years. Looking at them cross-wise is the Lord 
Christ, rising from the Tomb and placing His foot 
on a recumbent Norman knight, others standing by 
respectfully : a little stone found by chance and 
embedded in the wall. It may well be part of the 
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Church built by the proud Earl Godwin. They 
prayed in those centuries five hundred years apart. 

Through a door you come to the chancel ; and 
here you perceive some of the Church’s difficulties 
in a more disciplined age. There is a memorial 
to a vicar born in Scotland, who died in 1773 at the 
early age of “‘ forty-three years and six days”: 


AGREEABLE MANNERS, GREAT BENEVOLENCE, AND EXCELLENT Parts 
UNITED TO 
EXTENSIVE LEARNING, PASTORAL FIDELITY, AND DISCOURSES 
UNCOMMONLY ELEGANT AS WELL AS INSTRUCTIVE, 
RENDERED HIM UNIVERSALLY BELOVED, RESPECTED, AND ESTEEMED 
IN AN ENGLISH PARISH EVEN IN TIMES DURING WHICH 
THE NATIONAL PREJUDICES THAT HAD FORMERLY SUBSISTED 
WERE AGAIN ATTEMPTED TO BE HIGHLY INFLAMED 
BETWEEN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN DIVISIONS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Inflammation? No. Surely not in this grave 
Street which the Tower dominates. Perhaps some- 
times in the Parlour. . . . But it is brief and easily 
assuaged. And how Dr. Johnson would have 
loved that vicar. 

As a matter of fact, there was some inflammation. 
In 1768 there had been anti-Scot riots, and there 
was also some annoyance about the price of wheat. 
Troops had to be sent to quell this local insurrection. 
I suppose that at that time a Scot was, as it were, 
a wild beast to Wealden folk. It is very hard 
to visualize this excellent man; or rather, his 
parishioners. You have to toss up between the 
Rowlandson and the Stothard view of life, and even 
then to take a middle standpoint. Dr. Syntax, 
Dr. Primrose, Parson Adams, Parson Trulliber, 
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John Wesley, this inflammable Scot of Agreeable 
Manners—choose from them all; and then go to 
Chaucer’s parson and to Hawker of Morwenstow, 
or Archbishop Temple, or to the Saved Sinner, 
Huntingdon. Then try Christ. Or go back to 
Science and say we change only our clothes and our 
commodities. 

I get those thoughts at times from the Church. 
But yet . . . Ido not know. I will try to learn. 

For a moment leave the Church and come into 
its Yard. In the south-west is a half-obliterated 
tombstone, on which, under the usual curly scroll, 
are cut the figures of a ship—a veritable Dutch 
schuyt—and a skeleton. On the west side of the 
stone the legend runs : 

“Hier LEGT BEGRAAVEN SCHIPPER SEIBE NANNES, 

VAN DE JOUWER IN VRIESLAND IS IN DEN HEERE GERU- 

STEDEN, 8 NOVEMBER 1781, ONDT 47 IAAREN.” 
On the east side there is a translation, with this 
verse added : 

“As he’s the first the Neighbours say that lies— 

First of War Captives buried in this place, 
So may he hope to be the first to rise 
And seek the mansions of eternal peace.” 

Anancestor ? Perhapsnot. But clearly a respected 
forerunner, that captive Dutch skipper : part of the 
Town. Let himrise first. He had Christian burial. 

In another quarter lie whatever is left of a 
family of surgeons whose name—but, I believe, not 
the lineage—endures by some coincidence in a 
very eminent practitioner of to-day. One of them 
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was “ excellently skilled in his Profession, Orthodox 
in his faith, Pure in his Morals, Loyal in his Prin- 
ciples, Stedfast to the Church, a lover and beloved 
by good men.” The good men mourned him in 
1758. 

If you go back to the Church you will find on 
the walls a bald statement of the death of the 
enlarged Gentleman, and of his numerous offspring 
and connections. He was one of a family which 
proliferated and held office for several hundred years 
in the parish. However, let us no longer talk with 
King Richard “ of graves and worms and epitaphs.” 
Consider the undying beauty which those dead folk 
helped to maintain. 

The pillars that support the noble nave, with 
its great beams and fine carved roof, look as if they 
were a dozen different intentions. One leans 
visibly. Some are stern, half-Norman columns, 
borne under pointed arches which themselves 
vary in their proportions. Some are hexagoned 
in a curious manner, as if by an afterthought. And 
indeed that is what almost every old English church 
is—a succession of afterthoughts. Here men have 
almost always thought well. But some of their 
thoughts are dead. Why did they block up that 
little low doorway in the south aisle? And the 
north door? And the curious (now partly sunken) 
door on the north side of the Tower, which by 
its present elevation, like so many of the vaults and 
tombstones, bears witness to Time’s infinitesimal 
but unceasing additions to the soil: from three ta 
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six inches in a hundred and fifty years, you could 
guess from these forlorn monuments. 

Go into the vestry, past the organ, through a 
rather nasty modern door. It is a “ new” portion 
of the Church, being only of Tudor date, if one 
may judge by its strong and splendid timber roof. 
By some inspiration, it was built in the same style 
outwardly as the rest of the fabric, and of the same 
stone. It has caught the local infection of doors, 
having three within its small space: the modern 
one, an ancient and massive one leading into the 
chancel, and one from the outside, which (doubtless 
by another afterthought) has to be entered by three 
solid stone steps. Another door, a few yards away, 
in the south aisle—added “ since the restoration 
(1864),” I cannot think why—is on the ground level. 
It is a good door, suitably designed: but this 
passion for means of egress or ingress recalls Sir 
Isaac Newton’s device for admitting his cat and her 
kittens by different orifices. 

The Church has also got a great number of large 
windows everywhere, few striking but none quite 
ugly in design. And it was through them, on a 
sunlit day, that I became as it were a heathen, in 
the artistic sense. There is a scrap or two of old 
grave subdued glass, but except for a series in one 
aisle the colours and the designs are what all artists 
now hate—bright blue and red Victorian, in the 
Axminster-Turkish carpet manner. And as I 
looked, the windows were transformed. I saw the 
gay hues, gayer even than those of the Elizabethan 
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squire and his lady, lit up and thrown upon the 
grey stonework. Is there any better or prettier 
toy than the kaleidoscope of our childhood? 'To 
the devil with Burne-Jones and Anglo-Saxon atti- 
tudes : what matters is colour. Here it was. It is 
nonsense to admire old things solely because the 
years have added a new beauty to them, or to demand 
beautiful design where the purpose is not academic. 
If we could see most old windows—by “‘ we” I 
mean highbrows—as their makers first made them, 
we should probably exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, what horrible 
garish modern stuff!” The colours in this glass I 
dare say are bad, and some of the designs I know 
are; but they light up as with fire the stonework 
on which they are reflected: red and blue and 
purple—living. 

Must we always have a pale Galilean for Christ, 
a correctly designed St. John in the Ruskin manner, 
a nice glass drawing in faint yellows and greens ? 
There is an admirable series of such windows in 
one aisle of the Church. They are well drawn and 
discreetly drab. And yet, for all their scholastic 
beauty, the artist, in one of them, has had a sudden 
gleam. I do not know how so correct a person did 
it. It is a panel of the Transfiguration—Christ in 
the middle light, Moses and Elias on each side, 
and beneath, the kneeling Apostles. The strange 
thing is that in this window, which faces north and 
so has not the advantage of the sun, Christ zs trans- 
figured. Moses and Elias and the rest are the 
usual figures who succeeded the lovesick ladies of 
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Patience. But by some device of light—mainly by 
leaving the halo clear white, and by, I suppose, 
excellent firing of the glass—Christ’s own figure 
glows with radiance : “ his raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow ; so as no fuller on earth 
can white them.’’ Let us have, not only this lovely 
design, but a red and blue and green Christ, clumsily 
drawn, ill-coloured ; so long as we believe in Him 
in spirit and in truth, and see Him radiant. 

In a certain year, in the glorious Tower, they 
rang a peal of Grandsire Triples, 5040 changes, in 
three hours twenty-five minutes. “ This peal was 
rung with the bells half muffled to commemorate 
the passing away of the nineteenth century ’’— 
the nineteenth century after that transfigured Christ 
Who, in the little stone, steps over the Norman 
knights : the millionth century, I dare say, of the 
ringers’ ancestors. “ Rabboni! which is to say, 
Master ! ” 

I wonder. “ There are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.” 
Here are one or two of the other things. The first 
is from a great Kent book of 1570, and relates to 
certain religious observances which formerly took 
place a few miles from here, where there are the 
remains of a moated Norman manor and a pond 
where as a boy I picked water-lilies for my lady, 
with a desperate loving enthusiasm. 

“ Some lately alive in this shire, have been eye- 
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witnesses, and did rightly remember, that yearly 
(upon Trinity Sunday) the religious persons of this 
house [‘of the Crossed or crouched Friars ’] did 
use to muster themselves in a most solemn march, 
and pompous procession: wherein, albeit there 
wanted neither Cope nor Canopy, cross nor candle- 
stick, flag nor banner, light nor incense, piping nor 
chanting, neither yet any other delightful glittering 
that might with the glory thereof amaze the seely 
beholder, and ravish him (as it were) into a certain 
Popish heaven: yet to the end that this pageant 
of theirs might be the more plausible (in that it had 
some thing peculiar to it self) their fashion was, 
to make the Divel himself to bear a part in this 
play with them. 

“For, as they passed along in this array, the 
manner was, that some one (berayed like a Divell) 
should offer to invade the company, as though he 
would take the holy Cross by force from them: 
Then on the other side, outstepped some other 
bold man (appointed for the nonce) with a holy 
water sprinkle in his hand, and he with all his 
might flung holy water at him: herewith, this 
counterfeit Divell must fearfully start backward, 
for doubt of scalding, and, notwithstanding that he 
would many times after fare in shew as though he 
would have flown in their faces, yet might he never 
be so bold in deed as to approach or come within 
the fall of any one drop of this water: For, you 
remember by the old Proverb, how well the Divell 
loveth holy water.” 
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About a century later the parish “ paid to Isaac 
Cloake in his poverty to fatt his hogg, 7s. 6d.” 
Not long after, they “paid to six men to carry 
Isaac Cloake to ye ground (burial), 3s. od.” I 
cannot find within any range of the vision of the 
Figure in the window, so much as a single letter 
recording Isaac. But it was that Figure which 
fatted his hog and buried him, and no other agency 
whatever : which “‘ paid for a small brest of veale 
with dressing, bread and beere, for us ye overseers 
and churchwardens after we had beene all ye day a 
distraining to level our books, 3s. 3d.” ; which 
received “of persons travailing on Sabboth daies 
contrary to a late Act of Parliament ”’ certain moneys 
expended on the poor (probably in part to “ Goody 
Olive, having nothing to eate, 3d.”); and which 
also paid for a coffin for a townsman, and “ for 
beere and bread at his buriall, and 2 lb. of wooll to 
wrapp him in.” And in 1511, when Archbishop 
Warham came on a visitation, “‘ Bride ffermer 
and Kateryn’’—presumably Bridget Farmer and 
Katharine—were “‘ presented ” to him as “‘ vicious 
and suspect women of their bodies.” In 1566, 
fourpence was “‘ paid for two books to pray against 
the Turks”; but in 1583—“‘ paid the glazier for 
mending of the windows of the Church, and taking 
down of pictures in the said windows, 15s. 4d.” 

Soon after I had made those extracts I was in the 
Church at a service which commemorates what 
matters most to this dear county. By an odd 
chance I had not long before visited with a friend 
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(untimely dead) the wonderful combe which is 
sacred to St. Hawker of Morwenstow. Hawker 
invented the Harvest Festival; and it is worth 
while, in this splendid church at which I have 
attended that Festival, to quote the words he used 
(excellent English) when he, the priest, called his 
flock to this then (1843) new ceremony:... 
“Furthermore, let us remember, that, as a multi- 
tude of grains of wheat are mingled into one loaf, 
so we, being many, are intended to be joined 
together into one, in that holy sacrament of the 
Church of Jesus Christ.” “‘ That they may all 
one.” ‘This Church was built to that end. They 
are not all one. Neither do they believe that 
God is a Spirit, nor believe in Him in spirit 
and in truth. They did when the Church was 
built. 

On Harvest Sunday children bring gigantic 
gourds and cabbages and apples, and likewise the 
bright carrot. Some bear posies taller than their 
tiny selves. The bells chime unceasingly to the 
greater glory of God. The Sexton is now a frocked 
Verger, and bestows me in an honourable pew. 
We sing. We all do sing; even I, who cannot: 


“ All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all.” 


By whatever name we call that creative agency, 
Hawker had the inspiration of an apostle when, 
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in his simple, majestic way, he desired his folk to 
give thanks. 

There are red-cheeked apples in the bases of the 
Early English pillars, two tall hop-poles with gold- 
clustered vines upon them, the simple potato in 
his brown frock. Every child bears a basket or 
handful of which he is very conscious. ‘The church, 
holding near upon seven hundred people, is full. 
Here are the butcher, the baker, the seller of men’s 
autumn suitings, Tom, Dick, and Harry ; and Sam 
Weller, divested of his apron, with the lady with 
whom he walks out ; and all and sundry. A con- 
gregation : “all things wise and wonderful.” 

The vicar, aged, I believe, not under eighty, and 
capable of walking at least four miles an hour, and 
of speaking extempore clearly and with fine effect, 
recites the few simple prayers. A brat squeals, 
and is removed by its crimson, distressed mother. 
The vegetables gleam. The vicar comes down to 
the nave—not to the pulpit—and talks: good 
plain talk. ‘The organ plays the well-known hymn 
in praise of harvest-home. Harvest-home —the 
triumph of our oldest, greatest, most beautiful, 
and most perilous industry, the climacteric of the 
careers of many men who have tried to devise 
things wise and wonderful. These flower-like 
children, some not old enough to mount without 
difficulty the step from the nave to the chancel— 
pace gravely to the altar-rails with their offerings 
of our green fellows, and come as gravely past the 
Norman stone down the side aisle. 
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That robust and splendid Englishman, William 
Cobbett, noticed in this Church that “‘ a number of 
women and girls singing together make very sweet 
sounds.”” They do. He also noticed “a great 
many very, very pretty girls.” He set down like- 
wise the comment of a Frenchman : 

“Upon looking round him, and seeing every- 
body comfortably seated, while a couple of good 
stoves were keeping the place as warm as a slack 
oven, he exclaimed, ‘ Pardi! On sert Dieu bien 
a son aise ici!’ That is, ‘Egad! They serve 
God very much at their ease here.’ . . . I often 
wonder how it is that the present parsons are not 
ashamed to call the churches theirs! They must 
know the origin of them ; and, how they can look 
at them, and, at the same time, revile the Catholics, 
is astonishing to me.” 

“We thank thee then, O Father...” We 
don’t. We curse or bless the weather, the market, 
the labour conditions: not God. And half the 
children here are too young to have any sort of 
religion, though they may have been admitted, by 
the porch of the apple-and-marrow-decked font, to 
a chance of the Church’s inheritance, with the aid 
of supposedly responsible god-parents (god-parents 
are enjoined to cause their wards to hear sermons— 
dreadful trade : how many carry out the injunction ?). 
“Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing.” But I 
cannot depart in peace. 

I am forced by this Church, but not only by it, 
to believe. that we have, and have almost always 
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had, four faiths in the Church of England, whose 
stately but sometimes ivy-covered privileges can 
still hinder much social legislation. I do not mean 
by “‘ four” the High, the Low, the Broad, and the 
Evangelical: those are quite reasonable domestic 
distinctions. But I mean (i) the respectable, (11) 
the true believer, (iii) the inarticulate and only 
half-comprehending faithful, and (iv) the equally 
faithful customary. They overlap. ‘This Church 
makes me think: it is in some fashion real. Has 
Christ walked these lanes, as once, in lowly pomp, 
Herodeto death? Atany rate not very clearly, since 
St. Mildred of Kent (miraculously unhurt) was baked 
in an oven, and the Divell pranced at Moatenden. 

I hold no plea for the older faith : I seek simply 
to find the bottom of men’s sincerity. Read here 
what a parish church had in 1552 for its property : 

““ A base pair of organs. Five great bells in the 
steeple. ‘Thirty candlesticks of lattyn [laten, laton, 
latoun] which stood in the Rood loft, and one 
lattyn pricket.” ‘They have not them now. But 
Chaucer’s Pardoner knew something of that brass- 
like metal : 


“He hadde a croys of latoun, ful of stones, 
And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 
But with thise relikes, whan that he fond 
A povre person dwelling up-on lond, 
Up-on a day he gat him more moneye 
Than that the person [parson] gat in monthes tweye.” 


It is as well to remember, when indulgence is 
given to an zsthetic sentiment for lost things, that 
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beautiful objects were not always put to beautiful 
uses. 

Another church hard by possessed so late as 
1658 “Several tapers of light (called the beam 
light, the Paschal light, Judas candles, St. James’s 
light, and St. Lawrence’s light). But a few 
years after they were gone too. 

The whole thing is a mass of contradictions, 
truths and falsehood. Let us be neither senti- 
mental nor conventional about religion, established 
or other. When the first men first heard thunder, 
or some unseen noise, religion was probably born : 
I do not say by an act of God. And so by stages to 
High Mass and this Harvest Festival: again, I do 
not say by an act of God. But whatever tenet of the 
Christian faith you hold, and even if you hold none, 
but merely live in its civilization, you cannot get 
away from its singular yet anomalous grip upon the 
life of nearly all Western Europe, down to its villages. 
It is real and unreal. 

As to a certain unreality, I have mentioned that 
beautiful Tudor monument. We revere it for its 
beauty and for its simple piety. Well, the kneeling 
lady desired to go to church and sit in a particular 
seat, and to enter by way of “a certain door called 
the chancel door.” (I use her because her monu- 
ment exists, and those of one or two other parish- 
ioners concerned in this episode do not.) The Vicar 
said it was his door. The Archdeacon “ and his 
official’ (a Summoner? The continuity must go 
back to far beyond Chaucer) heard the case, and it 
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was alleged that the lady had procured a key for 
that particular door “‘ by a sinister and indirect 
means.” One or two other parishioners had a key, 
or at any rate could enter by that door, which made 
a great noise, and let ina draught, which “ very 
greatly annoyed” those within, “ indangering of 
their healths ” : and “ boys and youths and negligent 
fellows,” if it were left open, could “‘ slide in that 
way.” 

Very well. The issue is immaterial. Mrs. 
W. was granted a key provided she locked the 
door after she used it ; the churchyard often being 
so “‘ foul and deep ” that women could not “ pass 
that way.” And so she could with reasonable ease 
receive the Holy Sacrament. It seems at first sight 
a just contention (tending, naturally, to become 
personal) about a claim to spiritual benefits and the 
decent observance of the Liturgy. Unhappily, the 
semi-victorious lady was “‘ presented ” in 1610 “‘ for 
chiding and brawling in the church,” and her 
husband a little before was pardoned for “‘ defama- 
tion and slander against some of his neighbours.” 
They kneel still in stone, and pray. 

I am trying to find out, in these vagrom remarks, 
what English religion is: for I do not believe that 
before or after the Reformation, before or after the 
Evangelical Revival, before or after the Oxford Move- 
ment and its child the Anglo-Catholic Movement, 
it has altered one jot in essentials. Those children— 
“little children meek, nor born to any high estate” 
—how many of them will be confirmed? About 
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4 per cent. That is not a guess but a fact. Yet 
confirmation, if the whole Church of Christ is right, 
is as necessary to salvation as baptism. How many 
will retain their faith after its tumescence at the 
time of confirmation? Martha W. brawled 
in the Church. Look at her smug face and the pious 
words. In 1255 there was a battle in the building 
about the induction of a new vicar, and a man of 
note was slain. But yet it was sacred—up to a point. 
Those who fled there in Queen Mary’s time could 
still obtain sanctuary. But after forty days a refugee 
was “‘leade to the Churche gate of the churche 
yearde withe a crosse of woode in his handes, 
discharged and stripped, and his heade bare, and 
for to go in his cote yf he have anny.” With a cross 
of wood in his hands. .. . Think why. A little 
after that decree a man of X was burnt at 
Canterbury for heresy : there was much combustion 
of Wealden Protestants. Two hundred and fifty 
years before, a vicar had been excommunicated 
and imprisoned for not yielding over again to the 
King moneys which he had already paid to the 
Pope. And Cranmer in 1543 recorded heresies in 
this Church, and three years later “a mervaillous 
abhominable and sedicious sermone,” for which the 
vicar went to the Tower till he could find £100 bail. 
In 1560, the whole parish complained of an absentee 
pluralist ; and in 1641 they did the same against one 
who, ‘ although he have better than five hundred 
pounds per annum spiritual livings, will not allowe a 
Curat competent mayntenance for the serving of the 
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said cure,’ exacted heavy fees for such necessary 
rites as burial, and “ disgracefully put back some 
poore servants”? from the Sacrament at Easter 
because, apparently, they would not give more than 
their accustomed offerings. Some of the names 
appended to that petition, which went before the 
High Court of Parliament through the agency of 
Sir Edward Dering (of a family old beyond the 
Norman Conquest and still in the county), are vivid 
in to-day’s life in X One is Anthony Weller. 
You can see half the rest now on the shop fronts, or 
find them in any Wealden village. 

Further, it is not a question of pre-Reformation 
days only. The life of a church is the life of the 
people. In 1758 the religious state of the parish 
was investigated for the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“There are no Papists in the parish.” ‘ There are 
about six Quakers in the parish. .. . They pay 
their tithes regularly without compulsion.” “I 
do not know that any unbaptized Persons frequent 
Publick Worship.” But in 1520 a widow bequeathed 
to the use of the Church “ my best towel,” as had 
another in 1510; in 1473 “ my best cow” came 
to the Church ; in 1513 two kine and a piece of 
cloth for the buying of “a pair of organs.” We 
still give altar-cloths, organs, revenues from land 
(cows very seldom); but attention is called to the 
fact, as a rule, in obituary notices, and it is remarked 
as unusual. Where are we? 

I do not know. But I know that, being of little 
faith, I come to this church for peace, and find it 
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, in its beauty and in the strange haphazard con- 
tinuity which its every corner breathes—bad or 
good continuity, it does not matter which. It is of 
a piece with the continuity of the Inn and the 
Street, with this difference, that even if you see the 
sexton hammering up boxes of fruit lately exhibited, 
and well-nourished ladies removing other perishable 
goods for cartage to charity, you cannot, after so 
many hundred years of creation, feel irreverent 
here, even if you feel at a standstill. I do not 
know if there be a God or not; but here I must 
worship that for which He stands. 


We are dismissed, blessed. The bells have 
begun again their tremendous riot of beauty. Lady 
Cat has awaked and listens on the vault of the 
enlarged gentleman. If she likes the noise, she 
purrs, suitably. If not, not, after the custom of the 
Knights of Arragon. She has no riddles to solve. 
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VI 
WOOL AND ITS KIN 


“For Monsieur our Nation will always be gulling, 
While you take such care to supply him with woollen.” 
Old Song; c. 1701. 
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VI 


WOOL AND ITS KIN 


admirable and friendly sheep-dog, exer- 
cising his miraculous office by means of 
swiftness, scent, and sound, dislikes being tied 
up near a herd of sheep, and says so. At a Sheep 
Fair whence several thousand of our frightened 
woolly brothers go to new homes (I wonder how 
far they really are new—to them ?)—at such a 
Fair there is more than one dog expressing an 
opinion. They resent the use of boys for shepherd- 
ing from the pens to the auction enclosures. It 
is their job, not a boy’s, and these are their sheep, 

bobtailed like themselves. 
The air is full of bleatings and barks. The 
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r NHIS is the time of the barking of dogs. The 
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Street, for all its width, is almost impassable for 
conveyances and sheep. A number of yearlings 
have come in swiftly in lorries. What do sheep 
think of lorries? They seem to be resigned to 
what is now a customary process, and they keep 
their balance remarkably well, for ill-poised, overfed 
beasts. Sheep. ... Yes, the Sheep Fair almost 
always proves the adjective “‘ sheepish ” just. May- 
be Blandford Fair, where you get those monstrous 
Dorset Horn rams, shakes that opinion ; but here, 
with only the Kent and Romney Marsh types— 
yes, sheepish. .. . 

The innumerable pens on the big field contain 
them in batches of ten to twenty, mostly yearlings 
and two-year-old ewes. ‘The pens have been put 
up specially, and are made of the fine local spile 
hurdles which once I loved to leap (in those days 
for hurdle-racing we used the real thing, not the 
artificial Queen’s Club contraption). ‘They contain 
huddled sheep. I know that it is an ordinary sight, 
but I want to learn what the ordinary means. And 
the most superior person ought to understand what 
his clothes and his mutton chop and his leg of lamb 
go through before he acquires them. 

The sheep in the pens, as I say, huddle. The 
pens, about ten by ten feet, may hold from eight to 
twenty creatures. Here and there one or another 
will perform certain natural functions; but they 
still huddle, and leave a great piece of the pen 
empty, because, without compulsion, they have 
obeyed some obscure gregarious instinct. The 
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great fat lambs or their heavy mothers all press 
close together till you can hardly see their heads. 
They have got the herd mind, without dogs or 
men to force it into them. Their half-articulate 
inexpressible fear (I learn that the Egyptians called 
the sheep “‘ ba ”’) gives you a sea of wool in a little 
space: not sheep—wool. 

It is true that sometimes a lamb (full-grown) is 
recalcitrant. ‘Then you are able to see that under 
that cropped but still close and thick overcoat there 
is a pinkish animal, for she is caught by a hind-leg, 
and haled unceremoniously on her back to the 
auction, and so, by a long interval (how long, and 
to whom profitable ?) to our mouths. It is extra- 
ordinary to see how sheepishly the sheep submit 
to this blunt remedy for their unsheepish behaviour. 
They are strong enough to resist and agile enough 
to be a nuisance. But they make no effort. Sheep. 

Even when it is not a fair or a market-day the 
Street echoes their voices. Behind them always is 
the drover—the drover who may have marched, in 
four or five days, sixty miles with them, his ash 
or beechen staff in his hand, his vivacious dog 
subservient to all orders. The drover speaks three 
languages. The first is occult from all except the 
dog. The second is more or less ordinary English. 
The third is the real Kent dialect, with its clipped 
syllables, its ‘d’ for ‘ th,’ and its contrariwise tonic 
inflection. One notable drover I have met, by his 
Magnificence (and not, I hope, by the power of his 
speech when he talks freely), has achieved the 
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eminence of a picture postcard. But that distinction 
apart, all drovers are separate from other men. 
Those three languages are the measure of their life : 
sheep, shepherding, intercourse with country folk, 
the long road, the farm where they know they can 
pasture the sheep when they “ move ” them, and a 
little intercourse with other people when they halt. 
You need three tongues for that. 

The Fair is a remarkable piece of organization, 
and, if you care to moralize the tale, an almost 
supreme example of the ruthless pre-eminence of 
homo sapiens over other developments of the ameeba. 
The multitudinous pens form a kind of maze, and 
you wander down the few clear alleys until it would 
feel as natural as it did to Alice to find a sheep 
knitting in a miraculous shop made of spiles. You 
cannot really get lost, however, for on high sit 
auctioneers enthroned, two or three in different 
quarters. In front of each auctioneer’s pulpit is a 
blank pen, with two hurdle gates opening inwards 
towards the throne. Beyond them is a green space 
barred at the farther end by another hurdle gate ; 
and beyond each a long green alley hedged by 
hurdles and huddled wool all its length. At each 
gate stands a boy with a willow branch, and in the 
auctioneer’s own pen another such boy ; all round 
the farmers, drovers, shepherds, with a distant 
fringe of dogs. 

And now the quick, clear-voiced auctioneer 
speaks. He has to carry his sound above the un- 
conscionable bleatings of the twelve thousand sheep, 
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and hear bids in spite of a hundred clamant dogs. 
He nods. The boys open the gangway doors, and 
the first batch of wool is prodded into the sale-pen, 
and the interior gate shut, while a second batch is 
urged from another pen into the waiting-room. 
It is an ingenious simplicity, and I do not see how it 
can be bettered for a Fair: A Market is a different 
thing. We will visit it soon. 

“These lambs come from Mr. T ’s well- 
known flock at N Just make them move 
about.” (Prods by boy.) ‘‘ Now, what shall we say?” 
And so on, in the usual manner of auctions, until 
the sheep are thumped out again through the other 
interior gate, to be driven later, by a new drover and 
a new dog, who has got to learn their habits and 
smells, and snap at their hind-legs till he has done 
so, to fresh fields. Just sheep: legs of mutton 
some day in Surbiton, or cheap clothes made by 
machines in the North, and sent back here to their 
birthplace. 

Ad interim, feed the brutes. When they go down 
to the Levels, they are to perform one or other of 
two functions. They are to bear or beget children ; 
or else they are to grow fat and be “ drawn out and 
sold to the butchers at the Marsh markets.” And 
they will be regulated in their fields, lest the grass 
run away from them and get coarse. For that rich 
pasture, the farmer is still scotted by the Corporate 
Level on a fixed basis, over and above ordinary rent ; 
and the mettle of that pasture is “‘ naturally disposed 
to produce wool of a very long staple, and at the 
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same time a very fine quality in proportion to its 
length.” 

That brings me to their wool again. By what 
art did man catch the goat, the thar, the sheep, all 
nimble creatures until they are fed into domestica- 
tion? Who was the first Robinson Crusoe to run 
one down? Who first thought of those little toy- 
carts for fat tails that Herodotus records? ‘These 
are vain speculations. Yet the history of fine cloth 
in England must inevitably suggest them. 

That history has had an effect on Wealden life 
rivalled only by the history of the iron industry ; 
nor cloth nor iron is made there now, but their 
vestiges remain; most visibly those of cloth, for 
iron has almost wholly departed hence, save for 
antiquaries and collectors, and Cloth Halls endure, 
because of Wood. So do other symbols of the staple 
of England. 

It appears that before the fourteenth century 
we rough islanders wore only rough woollens. 
Superior Flemings had devised a method of refining 
their wool by teasing, and in 1336 or 1337 Edward 11. 
invited them to settle in England “to exercise 
their mystery.’ He called a parliament of business 
men to settle the details, and they decided for the 
higher kind of protection. Kent was to be its 
fortress, Cranbrook its citadel, Goudhurst, Tenter- 
den, Hawkhurst, Headcorn, and other places, its 
bastions. 

The Flemings, as Furley suggests, probably did 
much to beautify the churches in the region, many 
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of which are of this period or a little later: they 
had an experience of European spaciousness which 
we insulars could not as yet command. They 
altered the face, the habits, the wealth, the com- 
modities, of the Weald. Before long Cranbrook 
and Tenterden, neither mentioned in Domesday, 
were perhaps the richest towns in Kent. The little 
streams were dammed for fulling—to drive a fulling 
mill (Fuller is an ancient and a constant Kentish 
name) ; and fuller’s earth being native to much of 
the soil, the industry, before the age of steam-driven 
machines, was close to its sources of supply, though 
there must have been a certain rivalry between the 
cloth work and the antique draining and rights of 
pannage and the iron manufacture. Of the con- 
ditions in this respect I can find no evidence. 

The measurement of the wool output was 
strictly overlooked. An aulnager supervised a dis- 
trict. He was a King’s man, and saw that the sale 
was restricted to certain specified places and ports 
and markets. At various times export was entirely 
forbidden except at one place, ‘“‘ the Sloghdam ”’ ; 
which I cannot find—I conjecture Snailham, as a 
possible vanished small port. But smuggling out- 
wards went on (against the Staple) by way of Bodiam, 
Maytham, Reading Street (Ebony), and other 
landing-stages on an estuary which gave the best 
facilities for Free Trade. 

So to the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, 
through which, God knows why, my ancestors 
and myself have been Freemen of the City for 
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about one hundred and fifty years. The Company 
has now a great deal of money, being one of the 
twelve ‘ great’ City Companies, and it has ex- 
pended much of it wisely and well. There is in 
the British Museum Library a very curious (un- 
happily imperfect) pamphlet about its history. 
The author, apparently named Chitwin (Chittenden 
is an old Kentish name), or else a possessor of the 
book, was not an authority on spelling, for in a 
written inscription on the flyleaf, dated August 1649, 
he puts the remarkable word “ Prruilidgdo ” (pre- 
sumably for Cum Privilegio). He says that the first 
charter to the Company was granted to the Fullers, 
in 20 Edward Iv.; the second, to the Shearmen, 
in 23 Henry vul., when new “ ordinances ” were 
made by “‘ the major part of the twelve Assistants, 
and ten persons of the best of the Clothing.” 
The apprentices were ‘not to take wages, or 
work Journey-work.” |Freemen — “ sometimes 
called the Yeomandry . . . sometimes, the Com- 
pany of Batchelors *’—could do so, but not with 
any foreigner, and only with freemen of the craft ; 
and they “ paid for their sports, recreations, and 
assemblies in the Hall ’’—then, as now, in Mincing 
Lane. “ Nay, they were permitted sometimes the 
use of the Hall.” But “none to entice away 
another’s apprentice,” and ‘‘ no journeyman shall 
work with any of another fellowship, if he can be 
set on work by a Freeman of his own Art.” 

Both Fullers and Shearmen were united by the 
Charter of Henry vit. as Clothworkers. Mr. 
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Chitwin does not give lucid information, and the 
Company’s older records have been destroyed (like 
the older Hall) by fire. But apparently he was a 
disciple of Mr. Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
Gent., and desired the sovereignty of the elected 
Leviathan. He also argued for and against the 
admission “ to the fraternity or Guild,” of persons 
not of “the handy trade” (this seems to be a 
technical term), which therefore must even then 
have been a customary thing.! 

What the sheep could do for England can be 
guessed from the records of one Kentish cloth- 
worker’s life. These are his benefactions— I 
leave any potential morals to the reader: (i) The 
foundation of a grammar school in his native village 
—a school enduring and flourishing to this day, 
though not now in the hands of the gild to which 
he entrusted it. (ii) Six almshouses in the same 
village—consumed by fire in the present century ; 
the inmates and subsequent beneficiaries, I believe, 
are housed out, and the value of the former dwelling- 
place commuted. (iii) Ten pounds a year for poor 
scholars at his county town. (iv) Three hundred 
pounds to poor clothiers in Suffolk, and at Bridg- 
north and Ludlow in Shropshire. (v) A conduit 
in London, with ‘‘ the framing of every necessary 
appurtenance thereunto belonging,” and a hundred 
and twenty pails ‘“ beneficial to poor women that 

1 Of course it is more common than exceptional now. I am 
a Clothworker, as I have said. But what I know about cloth- 
working you could cover with a postage-stamp. 
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are glad to take pain.” + (vi) A dwelling-house 
in London, to his gild, its revenues to go to a 
minister to preach in a City church, and to the 
‘* apparelling of twelve men, and as many women, in 
form as followeth: that is to say, to every one of 
the twelve men one frieze gown, one locorum 
[lockram] shirt, and a good strong pair of winter 
shoes.” To the women likewise. ‘The sermons 
were to be preached four times a year at St. James’- 
in-the-Wall, London, ‘‘ and 6s. 8d. to the Preacher 
of every Sermon and 13s. 4d. to the four Liverymen ” 
bound to attend. According to an official report to 
the Charity Commission, the preacher and livery- 
men were not paid, or did not claim the payment. 
I hope the beneficiaries did, for the City property 
left for this purpose yielded in 1855, £1028; in 
near-by years between {g00 and £1000. (vii) Bells 
for St. Giles’- without - Cripplegate. (viii) A 
hundred pounds to Christ’s Hospital. (ix) Four 
pounds “ yearly and for ever” for “‘S. Thomas 
Spitle in Southwark, toward the succour of the 
sick and diseased.”” ‘There were one or two other 
bequests, not mentioned by his friend and bio- 
grapher, the translator of Dr. Caius’ work on 
English dogs. 

He laid up treasure in heaven. Except for the 
first two items, I cannot find what happened to the 
bulk of it on earth; but the bequests were to be 


1 Very rightly, in the Fields named after this citizen and his 
conduit, the Men of Kent in 1719 played the Men of London 
a match of cricket for £60 a side. 
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administered “ orderly, from year to year, for ever, 
whiles the world doth last.’”” We have a fully-staffed 
board of Charity Commissioners. May the blessing 
of Almighty God rest upon their labours! 

The Company was representative; but the 
activities of the trade, bringing immense prosperity 
to the Weald, are now commemorated only in the 
beautiful Cloth Halls of various small places shrunken, 
under different conditions, from their former im- 
portance. I have mentioned that at Cranbrook, the 
head of the industry. It stands isolated, with a 
few coeval cottages, half a mile from the town which 
is itself so old and so beautiful. It reveals itself, as 
it is stripped, as a wilderness of parlours, and one or 
two large rooms. This I take to be in accordance 
with the English habit. In the large rooms the 
grave merchants would fix certain prices, between 
themselves, for the value of their fine wool, export 
and home (but they would be secret about the 
export). In the parlours and upper rooms visitors 
from England and (secretly again) abroad would be 
met, and the uttermost bargain reached. From 
recent investigations at Cranbrook, it is clear that 
wine mellowed the transactions, for during the 
restoration and excavation of old foundations over 
one hundred and fifty bottle-ends (and some com- 
plete bottles) have been found. The present Hall, 
large and lovely as it is, is but an atomy of what 
once existed. It was probably (so far as the digging 
for foundations has as yet gone) of a square-angled 
Z shape. Some adjoining cottages are of at least 
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equal antiquity ; but their connection with the Hall 
in its old use is not clear. 

These half-timbered Halls must have been 
bourses alive with business in many Wealden villages. 
They were built perdurably, and still stand also at 
Biddenden, Headcorn, and Smarden ; possibly else- 
where, with the name lost. If, as by my friend at 
Cranbrook, and as by the Prudential Assurance 
Company at the Inn of the Staple at Holborn, 
they are properly entreated, the oak and chestnut 
will endure for many years yet, to show us how, for 
use, our fathers could also build for beauty. 

The secret that brought the Flemings into 
England, and, as has been said already, not im- 
probably gave greater glory under their advice to 
the churches, was twofold. They knew the uses 
of water, and of that hedgehog flower (so beautiful 
in its mauve bloom) now called the teazle, prolific 
of earwigs : one of the emblems of the Clothworkers’ 
Company to-day. The aliens knew more about 
fulling (or milling) than we, and more about dyeing ; 
that is the mill-pond’s share. It, with marl, and the 
hammers it drove, got the first fineness into the wool. 
They had also discovered the value of the teazle 
in carding into a richer cloth the coarse woollen 
we had hitherto used. When you see the strong 
handsome teazle in a hedge to-day, remember its 
share in the past prosperity on which you build. 

Thus far of sheep. But by him, in market 
overt, stand always his brothers. The Market differs 
from the Fair. For one thing, it occurs once a week 
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or once a fortnight. It is, as it were, the preparatory 
school for the Fair ; five or six sheep at a time from 
one school (“ prize pigs,” as we used to call them) 
to be passed under supervision, after fattening, 
through Eton into Oxford or Cambridge (it is still a 
justifiable metaphor). Therefore here are not only 
sheep, but swine and hens and cattle, and school- 
masters and invigilators. 

The traffic is a terrible necessity. Try to sell 
a pig. Try to ride a bicycle or drive a motor past 
a pig. Let your pigs pasture under these old oaks, 
enjoying their ancestral right of pannage. Catch 
your pig—not greased as for a fair—catch him 
(or her or neither). All the proverbs about pigs are 
true. Sooner or later, and the sooner the better, you 
will have to take your pig by the tail or the ear, and 
disregard his yells, and dispose him as you wish. 
After all, he is your pig, not a wild wanderer in the 
forest of the Weald. Always he is vocal: even in 
death. . . . And if you must live, he must die— 
before you do. 

They very soon relax into quiescence, until 
miraculous persons, embowered in beards and 
whiskers not often seen at large, prod them with 
sticks obviously cut from ash-copses and not shaped 
by men’s hands. Hereafter is much squealing, 
and the pink Middle White snouts, which hitherto 
have been nibbling even nettles silently, split in 
half, and bare tusks. The eyes become wide-open 
“iggy,” not slits in a foolishness. ‘The two- 
pronged feet are straddled and firmly planted, 
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while the shifty face whisks to and fro in doubtful 
strategy. ‘The man with the stick always wins, 
against what seem incredible odds of stubbornness 
and cunning and agility. The pig is sold, and hoisted 
by any excrescences into a cart again, under a net; 
and after a few remonstrances he is jolted off in the 
blue and yellow and red cart, standing with his strong 
legs four-square and firm, to be a parent or bacon. 

These carts are very surprising. Here is a 
gig—a sort of Trollope gig, newly painted, with 
(as is right) a semi-Victorian child left in sole charge 
of it and its tasselled pony ; and near it a three-ton 
lorry, from which sacks of chemical manures are 
being set out for sale. (I had heard, the night 
before this market, an animated and very technical 
discussion as to the relative values of these manu- 
factured fertilizers and the droppings of certain 
beasts and birds : Nature won, in the experience of 
some of the keenest farmers on earth.) 

Near by is a monstrous hooded waggon, gibbous, 
obese. Here be hens. Dame Partlet resents being 
moved forcibly from a crowded pen to which, in 
an hour’s jolting, she had become accustomed. 
She signifies her dissent in the usual manner and 
with the usual futility, and is transported to another 
hutch, from which she will be removed in an hour 
or two, just as she is believing it her real home. 

Ranged near are the broad, gay, beautifully- 
designed farm-carts of a thousand, perhaps two 
thousand, years ; and in them, alongside the more 
subtle pigs, calves. 
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I suppose a hundred docile cows that morning 
were lowing dismally in the bartons or the meads. 
Their children, little, wild, frightened things, not 
very steady on their ridiculous legs, small enough 
to be lifted and carried (dumb, inert) from under 
the net in the cart to the auction pen, are going to 
fresh pastures, to breed or bear or be eaten or give 
uninterrupted milk. They are but cattle; pull 
their legs or ears or tails as you will; push them, 
slap them, prod them. .. . “‘ This is a nice cut 
Digpbecrs = ~~ hank: you; pretty cows...” 
But I am not a vegetarian: only a hypocrite and 
opportunist. 

The kindly dog, here, as at the Fair, is ubiquitous 
and not silent. Here, as at the Running and at the 
Dance, all men are equal because they are all, or 
nearly all, experts in that husbandry which caused 
Kent to be “‘ the civilest in all this isle,” even when 
Cesar writ his Commentaries. 

I remember that in that very wonderful and 
unsuccessful play, Androcles, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
made his little Roman-Christian-Cockney tailor, 
on his way to the lions, and in a mortal terror, 
exclaim, in a moment of real tragedy, “I go as a 
sheep to the slaughter.” I saw that play three 
times in its very short run, and each time the 
mutton-fed audience laughed at those familiar 
words. Would they have laughed, if they had 
really seen an everyday market or fair, and smelt 
the slaughter-house, and observed an ordinary 
tom-cat (as I have—and Thomas is a diminutive 
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lion) crush into a crinkled absurdity a silver tea- 
spoon, with one snap of his amazing jaws ? Would 
they have laughed, if they had observed closely 
the glorious articulation of a cat’s claws, that he 
can use so delicately and so terribly? If they 
were to be in such a grip, as sheep... 

“‘ Laughter is sudden glory,” said the greatest of 
English philosophers. ‘The incongruities of a pig’s 
behaviour, no doubt, have often the suddenness 
of true humour, increased, happily, by the way in 
which he so often makes his human adversary look 
utterly foolish. But on the whole I prefer Chicago 
to Kent, in the matter of beasts. I have not been 
to Chicago, but I gather from Mr. J. C. Squire’s 
observations that the methods are swift and efficient. 
Let us prey ; but let us also think. 


Vil 
THE DANCE 


“The villages also must have their visitors to inquire what 
lectures the bagpipe and the rebec reads, even to the ballatry 
and the gamut of every municipal fiddler ; for these are the 
countryman’s Arcadias and his Monte Mayors.” 

JoHN MILTON. 
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THE DANCE 


* 


CREPT stealthily up a backway, guided by 
I my host—obscurus per opaca silentia noctis ; 

but it was the clear-obscure, not the opaque : 
the Church Tower against the very late afterglow 
showed every detail of its lovely pinnacles. It 
seemed to me that, left alone, I could never again 
retrace those passages and staircases across the 
old coach-entrance. In dye time I came into an 
upper chamber, where sat the Organizer in a 
Victorian arm-chair: asleep; in fact, snoring. 
I was in a decent high recess provided for the 
fiddlers at a Georgian rout ; and I looked down upon 
' the arms of his late Majesty King George II1., 
picked out in black and gold, high up over the 
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magistral platform of the main room. ‘There were 
some Basuto weapons on a wall; streamers and 
air balloons and flags everywhere. 

I wonder what Jane Austen would have made of 
what I watched? I do not doubt that she could 
do what she liked with anything, and that what she 
did would be perfect. But if she had seen this 
Assembly Room and Town Hall, built for her, in 
her lifetime, as I saw it... 

It is a large room, and has curious staircases 
and doors everywhere. One leads to a portico, 
from which I am sure the Riot. Act can be read 
and the Hon. Samuel Slumkey be declared elected. 
The portico looks on to a fifteenth-century half- 
timbered house to which a Tudor door was added 
in its late youth. It is a butcher’s shop, but you 
would hardly believe it, for with a singular and 
honourable reticence he keeps the red carcasses of 
our brothers in a passage, and exposes merely the 
inoffensive chop. By day, the house is as beautiful 
as any in this country of half-timber. By night, 
in any condition of light, it is a delicious pattern 
with a roof suitable to a street outline than which 
only St. Giles’s in Oxford (before the Puseum 
destroyed the Pink Cottage) could be lovelier. 

Under that portico, a day or two ago, stood 
a splendid figure. He wore a drab brown frock- 
coat lined and faced with bright red, and over his 
arm was a similarly coloured manifold cloak ; and 
on his head was a cocked hat laced with gold— 
worn sideways (east to west on his map), for only 
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the Mayor and Jurats may wear that hat frontwise. 
The representatives of this Limb of the Cinque 
Ports had that day attended, with all their recondite 
and fine insignia, the very ancient Court of Shep- 
way. ‘Their living emblem was smoking a cigarette : 
I am told his predecessor used a pipe. 

I found that the beadle, or Sergeant-at-Mace, in 
plain clothes, was devoted to cricket, and not averse 
from the amenities of the bar-parlour. But those 
whom, in the late evening, I saw from without 
before I entered the crepuscular passages, were in 
no way concerned with him or with the Navy that 
existed before we maintained one, They were 
sitting out: and even Miss Austen’s families could 
hardly have been disturbed by this exposed con- 
tiguity, for the portico held at least four couples, 
visible from the street. So far as I could observe 
later, even isolated couples were not merely innocent, 
but (like the consistent sensationalism of philo- 
sophers) speechless. 

It was the People’s Day, as the advertisements 
said ; and it really was. I had better admit that I 
have some prejudices against the alleged People and 
against modern dancing, and in favour of beer, 
cricket, and athletic exercises outside ballrooms. 
On this day the pros were confirmed, the cons 
abolished. To me the sight of this Dance, with all 
its queer contrasts and strange historical suggestions, 
was by way of a conversion. And I have renewals of 
that conversion. 

To begin with, the dance was a revelation in 
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respect of physical endurance. I had been at the 
village sports in the afternoon, in a very hot sun, and 
many of the male dancers were known to me by 
sight, and some personally. I saw one lad—hot, 
indeed, for the place was stifling ; but unflagging— 
who had accomplished earlier two heats in a gruelling 
obstacle race, and the mile, and had run continu- 
ously for nearly an hour in the goal-running match— 
there are no rests for any one in that—dancing every 
measure without the least sign of fatigue ; and there 
were others who had been similarly engaged. They 
had also danced in the open from 6 to about 9 p.m. 
They danced from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. in the Town 
Hall. I suppose to-day my hero is at his farm-work 
at 6 a.m., because they farm high round here, and 
Nature in the reaping and mowing season does not 
wait for idlers. 

And they were happy, even if when they sat 
out they were inarticulate. There could be no doubt 
of that, when you saw the Lancers. It was not the 
Lancers of my time or sphere. It was infinitely 
more joyous and beautiful. The only thing they 
did not do well were the formal movements inherited 
from the minuet—the set-to-partners and the bow 
or curtsey. But the Grand Chain was gay, sincere, 
and vivid. I had not thought that that rather 
formally romping dance could be so graceful. It 
looked, from my gallery, like a real contre-danse, 
which we have so happily translated into “‘ country 
dance.” It was both. 

It was odd to see the dancing movements in that 
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particular dance done in three styles simultaneously. 
A few kept the courtly Victorian manner and were 
aloof from one another. Others were just having a 
lark, and going, a little clumsily, as they pleased. 
Most simply hugged and cuddled and jigged and 
swayed in the modern manner. If the women had 
heard what some of the men said of that style when 
they were in the bar-parlour, they might have been 
more shy of contiguity. But that talk, though not 
pretty, was empty: only one or two meant it; the 
rest were just speaking the vernacular, as they did 
on the way to Canterbury five hundred odd years 
ago. 

I never knew the Lancers could be so vivacious 
and graceful. From above, in my gallery, I saw a 
weaving pattern of colour, orderly yet independent. 
The advance and retreat in the various figures were 
done with a liveliness that made you throb to the 
music. And when, in that demure Hall, sixteen 
couples went circling (after their various kinds) 
to complete a figure, it was somewhere near excite- 
ment. It was not formal, for all its formalities. 
It was joy, and it was rhythm. It was not the 
Lancers, a little stiffly riotous but akin to the minuet 
and gavotte, on which I was brought up. It was a 
folk dance. And as good as any corpse of a dance 
exhumed by the Morris dancers. So were the 
waltz and the fox-trot. Friends of mine caper in 
resuscitated things: I agree that for scholarship’s 
sake the steps should not be lost. But if the real 
people use motor-buses, and read and write, and 
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like gramophones and rag-time, why, see that they 
get the best of what they want, instead of saying, 
‘Dance as they did in the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth.’ I suppose it will be about two hundred 
years before young gentlemen from Oxford and 
Cambridge practise and dance the Lancers in public 
to persuade the apathetic peasant to be as his fathers 
were. 

I have seldom seen simplicities and so many 
contrasts as in the dances I have often watched 
from that gallery. The men were often gawkish ; 
nearly all the women beautiful, though not all 
graceful. But they danced. They enjoyed it. And 
when (on another occasion than that more parti- 
cularly described) they had a simply perfect and 
perfectly simple air for a fox-trot, accompanied by 
a youth who beat sticks to the rhythm, while many 
of the dancers hummed or sang, I became more 
than a convert—I was an enthusiast. The picture 
was overwhelming, from my gallery. Strong young 
men in all sorts of tweeds were swaying to and fro 
and round and round with pretty young girls in 
gay well-shaped (I do not say well-cut) frocks of 
many colours : swiftness, decorum, and grace. One 
or two pairs, in the modern grip, were simply 
cuddling : why on earth not ? 

The range of the dances was exceedingly wide. 
“Please,” said the slim, tall, bald Master of the 
Ceremonies (who ought to have worn a Miss Austen 
costume, and could have carried it well)—‘‘ Please 
choose your partners for the Fox-Trot . . . the 
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Waltz . . . the Lancers.’ It was that range and 
the vigour of the dancing which converted me. 
Here were the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker, and I would add the peasant and the Mayor 
and the boy-scout and the parlour-maid, knowing, 
performing, and enjoying enormously all the dances 
that successive generations have successively termed 
immoral. 

I went out through the dark passages into the 
street for a little, to get cool. There were the 
fiddles and piano still going. I looked at the gracious 
outline of my inn, which bears the name of the 
ancient staple of English merchandise; which is 
older than that staple ; which was a house for some 
of the first smugglers out of England against that 
staple. I saw the archway under which coaches 
drove. I remembered a great steak-and-onions 
I had eaten there with the kindly proprietor-editor 
of the Pink ’Un. I remembered that I had played 
cricket here against my landlord thirty years ago, 
and that there had been hundreds of charaban- 
queters in the street that day. The light shone 
from the decent Georgian windows: the dumb 
couples were still gyrating or sitting out. The clock 
in the glorious Church tower, aspiring into that dark 
clear blue sky so delicately, struck midnight on its 
deep bell, and the tower hummed with the sound 
long after. ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense. . . .” 
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“** Formalities | with a pox!’ answered the squire. ‘ Pooh, 


all stuff and nonsense !’ ”’ 
HENRY FIELDING. 
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NCE upon a time I ran roo yards in 10? 

() seconds. It is nothing to be proud of 

nowadays, though it was then. On the 

ground where I accomplished this feat, and in the 

same year, I first saw the runners’ game which 

excited my admiration then as it excites it now, a 
quarter of a century later. 

The game of “‘ touch ” may be presumed to be 
as old as warfare or as the leisure of mankind ; 
and probably there are devout antiquaries who 
could link it up, obscurely, with the Lampadephoroi 
(do we not rejoice in relay races now ?) and with 
marriage by capture. The game of “ cross-touch ” 
is a refinement of it. The game of rounders is a 
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hybrid between it and cricket. Baseball appears to 
depend upon the audience almost as much as upon 
the players. And so, curiously enough, does one of 
the very few English games indigenous to one 
locality alone, and neither a revival nor a new 
invention. (I know nought of knurr and spell, 
which, as its name implies, is a ju-ju of the North.) 

The game I mean is goal-running, which seems 
to me to be purely Greek—* athletic ”—in concep- 
tion and execution, and to combine all the elements 
of beauty, skill, athletic development, and homely 
intimacy. I am sorry to find (as are other Elder 
Statesmen with whom I have consorted before and 
after the game) that certain practices are creeping 
in which tend to over-organize its simplicity ; but 
to that I will return when I have described its 
elements and its joy. 

All that is wanted for a goal-running match is a 
field (preferably near an inn;1 but any field will 
do), an emblematical standard for each side, four 
umpires and two standard-watchers, and a number of 
men, limited only when great issues are at stake, 
divisible by two. Some desiderate—and nowadays 
impetrate—the horrid modern innovation of 
“points ”’; of which more later. Also you must 
resort to Kent and Romney Marsh (“ the world is 


1 It is a game which breeds a very healthy and genuine thirst 
especially if the field is rugose or precipitous, and the grass stiff, 
or the smell of hay in the air. As regards the numbers, one club 
I know fines any member on the ground, not in ill-health, and 
not over thirty, twopence, if he does not run. 
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divided into Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Romney Marsh ”’) to play it. It is not to be thought 
of that Lancashire or Devon could catch the spirit 
of this noble game, and it has failed to penetrate 
beyond the mere edge of the county in which 
Brighton lies. Kent—where every child is born 
with a ball or weapon for some game or other in 
his hand—Kent is its natural and only home. 

It is best to start with an ordinary club practice. 
I will speak of actual ones. The first was in the 
good old days. The standards being duly erected 
fifty paces or so apart, the spectators squatted 
behind their line, while the players divested them- 
selves of coats, waistcoats, and boots; and with 
regard to those who resorted to the latter practice 
it may be remarked that the hay had just been 
carted, and the stubble was mighty prickly till they 
got used to it. Some also discarded collars. ‘The 
players ranged themselves by their standards. Mid- 
way along the line of the standards stood an umpire ; 
at the apex of a widish isosceles triangle from them 
was his fellow. The third and fourth umpires are 
a modern invention; it has become necessary, 
through the increasing intricacy of the game, to 
duplicate these officials. ‘‘ Go,” the base-umpire 
said. They went. 

They ran out in opposing eccentric circles, to 
near the outer umpire and back to their bases. At 
the bulge of the circles they were normally ten 
yards or so apart. They might run thus, endlessly, 
“‘ weaving,” as Huck Finn said of the circus lady, 
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and watched as to succession by the officials at the 
standard ; until suddenly the smooth rounds were 
broken by action. A swift runner dashed at his 
opposite number in the other moving circle. Either 
he touched him (and they often fell over together in 
the act, to the admiration of all beholders), or he 
cut in between him and the next runner, and raced— 
if he escaped being touched himself—to the enemy 
base, or to the far boundary, which in this case 
(as I have run it, I know) was a good two hundred 
yards away. If he touched his adversary, it was a 
“stroke”; if he cut through untouched, he re- 
turned immune and at his leisure to his base. Some 
then held this cutting-through to count a point, like 
the “ minor point ” in the older Rugby game. It is 
not counted now. 

The rules are much the same still, and, in 
practice games, the simplicity endures, and, of 
course, also in games between adjacent villages 
which know one another well. And that is really, 
so to speak, though I expect it is older than the 
United States, its American virtue—the contact 
with the audience. The spectators cheer and jeer 
as they did at cricket in the days of John Nyren— 
“Tich and turn, tich and turn” ; the words might 
well have been written of this other game. They 
also know as much as John Nyren did of the inferior 
fluid sold to-day as beer. The last practice game at 
which I was present was simply amazing in that 
respect. I could once drink beer as well as any one, 
but it startled me. 
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I set forth from a fifteenth- and sixteenth- and 
twentieth-century inn at the sight of a grave person 
emerging from the bar and collecting two vast 
flag-staves painted blue, with a gilt little round button 
on top. We were to meet (as it were hounds) 
and the game to start at 6.30, at the “‘ Fat Ox ”— 
adorable name. We met. We continued to meet : 
and I learnt from an Elder Statesman that as the 
various brewers often subscribed to the club funds, 
the meets usually take place to-day at such centres. 
I do not dogmatize as to which is cause, which 
effect : the practice seems innocent. I may as well 
say here that to this Rude Forefather of the Hamlet 
(who was a human being and anything but rude) 
I am indebted for information as to the bold and 
to me painful change which has come over the 
game in regard to “ points.” When I was young 
you just ran in circles ; any old circle, any old orbit. 
Now they put a mark down, at the extreme, near 
which you must go. True enough, in this practice 
game, the “ points ” consisted of two pretty willow- 
branches, cut with exceeding care from the hedge 
by the grave umpire : and no one paid any attention 
to them—but the principle is established. I fear 
professionalism, though not while the players and 
the audience remain as they are now. ‘There may 
yet be a Lord’s of goal-running on Benenden 
Green, with a Mound Stand blotting out the Church. 

To go back to the ‘“‘ Fat Ox ” (as was inevitable). 
About seven o’clock it was decided to select a field 
for the game, and the stave-bearers set forth. The 
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teams and spectators continued to consume the good 
beer of Kent. The “ Fat Ox,” I may say, flaunted 
from a window: one of the standards, and this had 
to be hoisted down, which took time. All the small 
boys of the neighbourhood watched from the field 
in which they hoped the game would take place. 
But as it had a slope of one in five, the authorities 
looked elsewhere, and found one a few hundred 
yards away which was only corrugated. The dis- 
covery took about a quarter of an hour, and the 
company then—in one or two cases with quite 
obvious reluctance—disengaged itself from glasses 
of beer, and went slowly up the hill. On the way 
I was immersed in an argument about “ points,” 
which are a sort of 70 ayos to the older players. 
I think they have made the game more complicated ; 
but of that more when I describe its tactics, which 
are both scientific and human. 

The players squatted under a hedge, and to my 
dismay began to undress completely. Not that I 
mind any one divesting himself of clothes, publicly 
or privately. But I remembered the simple coat 
and waistcoat days, when old Pickey Martin (then 
sixty, and still running) ran in his shirtsleeves, with 
bare feet and a bowler hat (he was almost unrecogniz- 
able without that bowler); and when young Bill 
Curtis kept his coat and his cloth cap on. These, 
to my mind, degenerates not only took off everything 
—except, in some cases, an undergarment or so, and 
socks, and sock suspenders from Boston, Mass.— 
but they endued a sort of bathing costume in the 
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Club colours. Some (oh, horror!) even had special 
shoes, though it is fair to say most ran barefooted. 
My doubts about “ points’ were affirmed. The 
game was going down. 

It wasn’t. For one thing, the good old custom of 
impounding members of the audience to complete 
the sides prevailed. “And these, besides playing 
manfully, variegated the new livery; and one of 
them was gloriously drunk. 

Directly they began running (after a lot of time 
spent in picking up) I saw that the thing had not 
changed, though, as the Club was a good one and 
those I knew of old were not, I found it more 
scientific. But it remains a real game, because, 
as it is yet played, the spectators still deride or 
taunt individuals, and the players themselves do 
so as part of the game. For that is the essence 
of it. As you run in your contiguous circles, you 
scoff at your opponents, both with voice and with 
mien. You utter /pprobrious epithets, you prance 
with high steps like a stag’s, you enlarge your circle 
to run near them temptingly, and make insolent 
gestures. So do they. And the audience cries 
out in appreciation. To see old Pickey in his 
bowler, lifting his knees high, and cocking snooks, 
and saying things (which cannot be printed) to men 
he had known through most of his six decades, 
was an education in the meaning of the word 
‘““game.”? And as it was in the beginning, so, I 
am happy to find, it is now. The conscripted 
drunken spectator—and that he could do it at all 
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was one of the wonders—leapt like a March hare, 
and twisted himself, and danced, and mocked, and 
made noises, unceasingly. And he did it, like the 
rest, for something nearer ninety minutes than 
sixty. 

It is that essence of contempt and enticement 
which he displayed so exuberantly, as some one 
always does, which determines the tactics of the 
game. The first to issue from the standard (the 
sides change at half-time) is nearly always a 
“rabbit,” as my drunken friend was. (I call 
him friend because nearly two hours after I first 
saw him, and after he had run hard for over an 
hour, he fell into my arms at the “ Fat Ox” with 
the same ejaculation as Mr. Winkle’s, a hundred 
years ago and twenty miles away: “ Let’s—have— 
‘nother . . .”) He is a decoy who is ignored by 
the skilled. What a team has to do is to “ pack” 
well. From two to five really fast men in a bunch 
follow one another. Call them A, B, C, on one 
side, and a, b, c, on the other. As soon as they 
have gauged one another’s speed (and as, thank 
goodness, it is a limited game, they usually know 
it beforehand), A (let us say) notices a slight bulge 
in the opposition circle. By that intuition which 
makes a Raphael or a Poulton at Rugger, he goes 
for his opposite number, a. Each has one prey 
to start with, but once they are going, you may 
pursue any one who started in front of you—and 
that is the raison d’étre of the standard-watchers. 
So you may get a whole interlocked field, at times 
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all going at full speed. To return to your own base 
or the boundary ! is safety, and the chaser, unless 
himself caught, when he reaches any boundary, 
namely, any one of the sides of the field, just hurries 
back to his own base and joins the procession again. 
When a “stroke ”’ (a touch) is made, all players 
return to their bases. “The same order of running 
holds good throughout. Those who do not indulge 
in a pursuit or flight over the field just run their 
circle and return to their base, and run again. 

Now if you “ pack ” judiciously and know your 
opponents, and are good psychologists—for the 
moment for the dash is as delicate a matter as the 
use of the boxer’s eye or the timing of a ball just 
short of a half-volley—you can get your strokes by 
cunning as well as skill and swiftness. Your A, 
with a sudden spurt, breaks your circle and darts 
at a, who immediately sprints for a boundary (to 
go to his base, as the circlés are contiguous, would 
probably mean being held up on the farthest-from- 
the-enemy side). But A’s dash, if it is good tactics, 
is probably only provocative, for b at once leaps 
out after A ; but then B, your fastest man, is on the 
tail of b, and probably gets him. 

And that is,where this question of “ points ” 
comes in. “I mind when there warn’t none of 
that ’ere.” A “ point,” as I have said, is a fixed 
mark. In the older game there was none, and you 
had, I think, more strategy and less tactics. You 


1Tn still earlier days, before my time, you had to leap the 
boundary hedge, or if it were a stream or pond, run into it. 
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simply shortened or lengthened your orbit at will ; 
you were a sort of sea-anemone. In the new game, 
if you can go round your enemy’s “ point ’’—outside 
it—and to the base, uncaught, you score a point 
(a “‘ stroke” is five points). You thus develop 
science and make moves on a more or less fixed 
basis—the bane of true games. ‘The enemy is on 
the watch for the little extra run which rounding 
the “point”? involves, and the finer intricacies 
of the game are immensely increased, though it is 
also rendered more terrifyingly fast and sudden. 

And I am sorry to find the game has become 
more decorous. The ‘“‘ fans”? make less noise ; 
not because they have ceased to understand the 
niceties, for they will still roar against a decision 
deemed unjust; I think I would rather be a Cup 
Tie referee than a goal-running one. But the 
game is more fully organized. Teams now take 
the field in a set panoply—the bathing costume 
already mentioned. A man is there with a metal 
beetle to drive a hole for the standard. Boundaries 
are sometimes whitewashed. 

But very good that panoply is. It is just 
running shorts gaily coloured, and a vest coloured 
or not, according to the team’s habit of wearing 
insignia. Nearly all now run barefooted and bare- 
legged. You can see the beautiful running muscles 
down the thighs moving, and under the thin things 
the whole body working in a rhythm. So could 
you see (and fear) John Raphael’s body working 
as you thought vainly that you would get him this 
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time anyway. So could you see Cornwallis stretch- 
ing out for that extra bit that gave him the half- 
mile in 1.56 odd. And in the shoulder-swerve, 
the loin-waggle, that just avoids a “ stroke,”’ you 
have the incomparable ease and naturalness of 
Ronald Poulton-Palmer. 

For that is the truth of this dear and secret 
game. It is the human body expressed most 
simply, and the human man expressing himself most 
simply. Gymnastic, as they said at Athens; not 
music, which they equally surely put in contrast. 
We have, I understand, an athletic club, which 
names itself after one who was physically invulner- 
able in all but his heel. Here is its heel. Of its 
members the Runners might say, “‘ Some o’ dese 
chaps’ (I use the local speech) ‘‘ could run dey 
champons to dithers.”’ So they jolly well could. 
The Achilles Club has not got at them yet. But I 
should have been very fearful of them in my youth. 
The sprints of pursuer and pursued to the boundary 
are simply glorious. “ In action, how like a god.” 
They run on their toes and use their arms; they 
do not run flatfooted, and they run like the very 
devil, and keep it up for well over an hour at 
practice, maintaining their circles continuously. 
Mr. Abrahams or Mr. Mountain may do his 
allotted span in a little over record, or even break 
it ; but these are athletes. 

And, as I have said before, they are beautiful, 
and they are natural. You could make a Parthenon 
frieze of them. Greece has not departed from us. 
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The golden years return. There is the symposium 
before. There is another, or a syssitia, after. I 
was at one after a great match, when I was privileged 
to enter the lovely Club-Room at the Inn and attend 
the Club singsong (after the interlude described 
in the next chapter). I sat by the august referee, 
now become a Chairman: and he had a hammer 
of wood. Here was the Music Hall. An inde- 
fatigable member vamped accompaniments—very 
dexterously, because he never knew in what rhythm 
or key the singer would either begin or end. The 
room, a long, low place, looking out on one side 
to the Churchyard and the pussy-cats and the 
enlarged gentleman, is big enough to hold three 
beautiful well-polished (S. Weller does the polish- 
ing, among his other accomplishments)—three lovely 
mahogany tables with the proper curved feet: 
and it has beams not to be imagined but seen. I 
suspect it was once the real entrance to the Inn, 
though its present entrance is at least of the Jane 
Austen period (I wish Jane Austen had lived here. 
However, she did so in spirit). All the Club, with 
its wives, sisters, and walkers-out, was there. 
William Cobbett would have loved it, though he 
would have broken into an explosive speech before 
he went to bed. Chaucer would have loved it. I 
believe that even the sensitive soul of W. H. Hudson 
would have loved it, and so would have the no less 
sensitive soul of Edward Thomas, who lived on the 
edge of the Weald. 

They sang. ‘They sang all manner of things— 
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sentimental ballads, modern syncopated tunes, old 
songs of England. The Chairman caught an eye, 
and saw a man gravid with the desire to bellow. 
“Mr. Smith, I call upon you for a song.” “ Will 
Mr. Jones oblige ?”’ ‘They had lost that week the 
county shield for the Running. Did it matter? 
Not abit. They set the Game before the Prize. 

So here was mirth and solace (as the fourteenth 
century said) in such a house as the fourteenth 
century lived in; and here was the fourteenth- 
century socialism—fellowship, good company, 
reasonable order. The game had been played 
with the antique sincerity, beauty, and simplicity. 
Written rules? Recorded history? Goto. Run. 


IX 
THE BROTHER 


““HERBOLARIUM DE VIRTUTIBUS HERBARUM.— Fol. Ar.: 
Arnoldi de Nova Villa Auicenna. At end; Impressum Venetii, 
per Alexandrum de Bindonis, Anno Domini M.D.XX. die. 4 
Aprilis, small 4to, Roman type, woodcut initials, and 150 
large woodcuts of plants (2 missing), all uncoloured, old vellum 
binding (4 leaves missing, and a few leaves waterstained), VERY 
RARE, £10, Ios. Venice, Al. de Bindonis, 1520. 


“Rare issue of this famous ‘ Aggregator,’ which contains a 
large number of beautiful woodcuts, drawn with great strength 
and simplicity. All editions of this book are now very scarce, 
the work having been constantly referred to and much used 
throughout the XVI. Century by Doctors, Apothecaries, and 
the general public on account of the store of information it 
contains upon the use of Simples.” 

From a Bookseller’s Catalogue. 
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IX 
THE BROTHER 


HE Running was not to begin till 7 
o’clock, and as I knew that meant 8, I 
ambled slowly down the Street about 
7.30. I had noticed earlier in the day a curious 
figure admired by small boys—one of the darkest 
negroes I have ever seen, in a strange flapping 
khaki-coloured suit and a striped waistcoat. As I 
came to a patch of the wide greens which at frequent 
intervals adorn this divine Street, I saw people 
gathering. I thought they might be offering violence 
to this ‘“‘ foreigner ’—a real foreigner. But it was 
he who was offering a singular violence to them. 
He had two leather bags and a mulatto son. 
The bags he had set on the ground before his broad, 
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shortish person. The son stood by with bright 
quick eyes and an extraordinarily charming smile— 
not a grin: his father grinned. He was a handsome 
boy, neatly built, a vivid figure, even in European 
dress. 

The negro started to speak. It was clear at once 
that he was an orator, with full command of a good 
voice—and of good English. He began by saying, 
as nearly as I can recollect, “‘ I am a man of colour, 
but I am an Englishman as much as you good folk 
of X ,and I claim you must hear from me as an 
Englishman the message I have to give you. I am 
a man and your brother.” I thought it was to be a 
revivalist address ; but he did not work himself or 
his audience into high emotions. He kept his crowd 
by the mere interest of what he said and by his 
masterful personality. ‘‘ Don’t think because I 
come before you in this Bohemian guise ’’—yes, 
he used those words—‘ I am a wanderer and a 
beggar. I’m not. I have lived for twenty years in 
Q , and I am respected there.” He was certainly 
respected at that moment by more than one person 
in his audience, because of his utter directness. 

** | have a black skin, but I have a white heart,” 
he went on. ‘I was born in the West Indies, but 
I have lived here in Kent most of my life, and I 
want to share with the people of Kent, who have 
treated me so kindly, the knowledge I possess. I 
know many secret and wonderful things.” He 
turned and looked round the interested audience 


(forty or fifty people by now, of both sexes and all 
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ages). ‘‘ See, I will show you. I can set broken 
bones. I can manipulate your joints so that you 
will not even feel it. Here, sonny ’—he seized 
with his white-balled, glittering eye a pink-cheeked 
boy of about fourteen—‘“ now will you let me show 
what I can do? I promise I will not hurt you. 
If there is any pain at all, say so, and I will stop 
and I will give you five shillings.” 

The boy came forward sheepishly. I felt glad 
that the Brother had not caught my own eye, for I 
should, I am sure, have submitted no less numbly. 

““You’re sure you’re not afraid? I shall just 
use natural means: I’m not going to do anything 
wonderful, and it is quite impossible for me to 
hurt you. All right?” 

The boy, a little awed, nodded. The negro 
took him by the hand and held his arm out at full 
length. Then he began to do the most surprising 
things with the boy’s wrist. I never knew the 
human wrist was so flexible a joint, nor that it could 
stand at such singular angles—no, not even though 
one of my favourite exercises as a boy was the 
** dislocation ”’ of my shoulders on that gymnastic 
apparatus known as the rings, whereon I swung to 
and fro like a happy monkey. ‘The boy never batted 
an eyelid. It clearly did not hurt him, nor was he a 
confederate, for an indignant father hurried him 
away immediately the exhibition was over ; but not 
before the negro had asked, “‘ Did I hurt you at all 
in any way?” “ No, sir,” said the startled boy. 

““ You see?” said the necromancer to the crowd, 
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‘“‘T will pull out your teeth also with no more pain 
than that. I will cure your rheumatism, and you 
will not feel it.” 

By now, of course, his mission was apparent. 
But he was no noisy demonstrator like a famous 
peripatetic of thirty years ago whom I saw making 
the halt and lame to walk in Dover market-square, 
and pulling teeth from afflicted skulls—to the 
accompaniment of a huge drum and instruments of 
brass which drowned the victim’s cries. My pro- 
fessor held men and women and children by his 
queer sincerity and his neglect of obvious tricks. 

He was now to come to his real purpose, which 
was neither to perform bloodless surgery nor to 
draw teeth. He opened his bag, and displayed 
packets in white paper. “ Now, my friends,” he 
said, his voice rising with a fine sonorous lift, “‘ now 
I come to my message. This is my famous herbal 
ointment, which will cure ” He enumerated a 
number of uric acid and skin ailments, but he 
dwelt specially upon what will be recognized as a 
“‘ distressing and almost universal ailment.’ He 
was quite frank about them all ; and he lost neither 
the respect nor the attendance of his very mixed 
audience. “I gather the herbs, from which this 
wonderful remedy is compounded, from the fields 
round here—rue and purslane and gentian, all sorts 
of herbs you know well. But it is the way I mix 
them that matters. Yes, and wormwood and aloes. 
You know them all.” 

By now the Runners were leaning over the 
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field-railings, embattled as for contest, and uttering 
competitive incantations to the audience. So the 
herbalist made haste to sell his wares. It appeared 
that he was not wrong in considering this nameless 
complaint almost universal. 

The purchasers melted into the Running field. 
As they would certainly not start the game immedi- 
ately, 1 watched the Brother—should I not call him 
rather the Healer (/atpés) ? his art is as old as that 
of A%sculapius—packing up his few unsold wares, 
assisted by his vivid son. Then I followed them to 
a neighbouring beershop, where he had half a pint, 
while the boy drank gingerbeer. He had earned that 
half-pint. 

It was very close in the bar, and there was much 
folk. I could not get at the Brother as I wished. 
I found myself next to a slightly intoxicated drover, 
of a small troglodyte type not infrequent in the 
Weald. He had a great ash-bat in one hand and a 
pint in the other. He spoke authentic Kentish when 
I asked him if he believed all the negro had claimed 
(I had seen him, swaying a little, in the audience). 

“Why, yes, mus’r. I rackon I can do all he 
does. I know dey ’erbs. Why, look see. I’d 
warrant to cure tuberc-—— tuberclsis, wid a drink 
I’d make up. Why, we all knows about it. Na-ow, 
there ain’t any secret. I often sold ’em in bottles. 
Look see, you turn sheep into a field, and where 
does dey go? Why, right to dose very ’erbs. 
’Ere’s your jolly good ’ealth, mus’r. Dey knows 
de sheep does.” 
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“Yes, but what if they’re struck?” (They 
sometimes fall down and die mysteriously— 
‘“‘ struck.”’ No doubt veterinary science can say 
exactly why, in reality; but few shepherds or 
farmers can.) 

‘“*Oh, dat’s when dey make a mistake. Dey 
ain’t allus right, mind you. But nine times out 
o’ ten dey are. Why ’”—and here he prodded me 
with his knuckles and the bowl of a short clay 
pipe—‘ I can dose dey sheep as well as you and me. 
But you see ’em all go to one corner of a medder, 
you can rackon dey’re after dese ’erbs.”’ 

The conversation ended shortly afterwards. I 
remembered that in an eighteenth-century shop 
in the oldest hay-market in England—that just 
outside the City walls at Aldgate—these antique 
herbal remedies are sold to-day; and that an 
excellent pharmacist, in the very Street where the 
Brother had spoken his message, was advertising 
for sale a “ celebrated balsamic restorative tincture 

. a purely vegetable preparation.” One of his 
predecessors (with a fine clean-cut British merchant’s 
face, and white choker) secured ‘through the 
interest of the Earl of Thanet, in 1764, . . . the 
secret and original recipe for a large sum of money.” 
It was then known as Dr. (or the Chevalier) de 
Coetlogon’s “ Vulnerary, Styptic, and Balsamic 
Tincture.” De Coetlogon is named in French and 
German biographical dictionaries as an eminent 
“ English ” physician, but that very fact suggests 
that he was of recent French extraction, and he 
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calls himself a Frenchman. He was a Doctor of 
Medicine, a Knight of the Royal Military Order of 
Saint Lazare,! and a Member of the Royal Academy 
of Angiers. His son, educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
became a popular divine of the usual late eighteenth- 
century type. 

There are few ailments which the Chevalier’s 
tincture does not profess to relieve or cure. But 
what a fellowship! ‘The ancient nobility of the 
Tuftons and Sackvilles (for theirs was the title of 
Thanet); the French Chevalier who wrote a 
““ Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences ” and 
belonged to a medieval order of chivalry, whose 
son wore the dress of a ‘Tudor apprentice ; the 
plain Kentish apothecary; the homely, slighted, 
and fuddled shepherd ; and the black man—all in 
a hundred yards of a green village street. 

That curious wort-lore was not new in 1764, 
any more than in 1923. In 1652 one Robert Pemel 
put forth a fine treatise (Tractatus de Simplicium 
Medicamentorum). He was a “ practitioner in 
Physick,” of Cranbrook in the Weald. He had 
herbal remedies for what he calls the French disease : 
I understand the French called it the English 
disease. He had remedies, compounded of the 
same herbs, for the same complaint as that which 
the Brother could heal. He could expel by Simples 
(“ both purging, and others”) “the Small Pox, 
or Measells.”” He could guard “ against the biting 


1QOne of the three earliest Orders connected with the 
Crusades and pilgrimages. 
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of Vipers, or Adders,” and “ venemous Beasts, 
Spiders, or the like.” He had medicaments for 
childbirth ailments, for ‘‘ Melancholy and adult 
Choller,” and ‘‘ to cool and abate lust.” ‘‘ Elecam- 
pane ’’—that herb so agreeably known to Dickens— 
“* is good against poyson and bitings of serpents. . . . 
The roots and leaves bruised, and put into Ale or 
Beere, and daily drunke, cleareth, strengtheneth, 
and quickeneth the sight of the eyes wonderfully.” 

I take it that all these remedies, then and now, 
are no more than purgative or of an electuary 
character, as indeed the Chevalier de Coetlogon 
hints in his medical pamphlets. People who lead 
stuffy lives must have that kind of medicine. But 
its permanence is remarkable. The herbalist lately 
came into his own in a greater measure than usual, 
for simple remedies, between 1915 and 1918, when 
we could not obtain drugs. But the “ drugs” 
themselves, as a rule, are but his weeds treated 
on a wholesale and scientific scale. Call a drug 
quinine and have it dispensed with a magical 
formula by a Doctor of Medicine who has spent 
five years obtaining that title, and then you have 
science. Call it Peruvian Bark, and you have but 
the gropings of quacks. 


I went to the Running, and in the late twilight 
thereafter back to my Inn, as ‘“‘ My lodging’s on the 
cold, cold ground ” clanged from the great tower. 
The curly melody seemed to fit the time and place 
and the events I had seen. In the Parlour were 
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certain kindly people not ignorant of ale bittered 
with English hops. I entered into their knowledge. 
In a few minutes, the host said, “‘ I’m going to play 
the concertina in the passage: like to hear it?” 
He is asked to do so pretty often, for he is a real 
expert on an instrument which in such hands as his 
can produce very fine and wonderful sounds: but 
wisely, he does not often consent. 

I went out with most of the others into the stone- 
flagged passage. It was lit up by rays from the 
orifice of the bar, whence came sounds of the beer- 
engine and conversation; by the similar gleams 
from the Club-Room door, and from the kitchen at 
the far dark end, distant maybe thirty feet ; and by 
a single gas-jet : a Teniers or Rembrandt light. 

We stood leaning against the panelled walls, with 
their notices of weights and measures and wool, and 
little pictures of ships. Just under the gas sat, 
rather tired, but not less graceful for that, a hand- 
some maid in a black dress and apron, holding in 
leash the big black-and-white terrier and the black 
retriever-setter, both of whom resented music. 
Sam Weller passed to and fro with drinks for the 
Club. There were labourers farther down, and 
farmers, and a commercial traveller or two : among 
them “ probably the smallest man in the world.” 
In the well of the house, the gas-jet showing him up 
rather dimly, the host took his stand by the lovely 
staircase, with his concertina. He is six foot two or 
three, and a fine upright figure of a man. He 
swayed to and fro, and waved his arms with the 
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expansive instrument, in the proper manner. The 
sound swelled and died, back and forth, as with a 
strong and good voice he sang to us. 

He played that song from the Church tower, and 
then ‘“‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” the best-known song in 
all England. We bellowed the choruses. Then he 
played various Gilbert and Sullivan airs—and those 
also we all bellowed. Every one knew them, just 
as in the eighteenth century all men knew the airs of 
The Beggar’s Opera, and in the seventeenth century 
Master Merrythought was as alive with song as 
Sir Toby Belch in the sixteenth. The people of 
England have always sung. 

A door slammed. A few minutes later I looked 
round. At the bar, in the framework of light that 
made his face look so dark, with his son beside him, 
and a pint pot in his hand, stood the Brother. 
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. . . The annoyances which happen to great, large, and 
spacious hills, through the multitude of moles. . . . Take a 
live Mole in the month of March, which is their bucking or 
engendering time, and put it into a deep brass Basin, or other 
deep smooth Vessel, out of which the Mole cannot creep, and 
then at evening bury it in the earth up to the brim, and so leave 
it, and the imprisoned Mole will presently begin to shriek, or 
complain or call, so that all the Moles in the ground will come 
to it, and tumbling into the Vessel, they are prisoners also, and 
the more prisoners, the greater will be the noise ; and the more 
noise, the more moles will come to the rescue, so that I have 
seen fifty or sixty taken in one night, and in one Vessel or brass 
Kettle.” 

GERVASE MARKHAM. 
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paper of a special kind, to show my respect 

for flax and wood, and my hatred of that 
horrible process of wood-pulping, which I have seen 
at work, and whose thin or hairy products I have 
often to use. I would give a wilderness of monkeys 
swinging on trees for one Kentish ash-copse of my 
own, and all the forests of Newfoundland for a 
decent piece of paper. 

But monkeys could not swing in an ash-copse. 
There are no branches to speak of, and the saplings 
are set too close for gyration. The lovely grey-green 
poles stand in a veritable thicket ; and when, every 
seven years or so 
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Now, I wonder why that mystical seven (that is, 
about the periodic life of an upright young copse) ? 
The curious have debated much about seven. You 
go from Kent for seven years, leaving straight little 
trees growing up. You come back, and there is but 
the wet scent of them in their white beheaded 
stumps. ‘There were Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom. Seven at one blow killed by a valiant tailor. 
Seven all manner of things. Only three can equal 
that number in mystery. 

But to re-enter the copse. The last one through 
which I stumbled (only a cat could walk through an 
ash-copse without stumbling) was miry, and smelt 
divinely of the maturing wood, and of black earth. 
The little buds (for it was not yet spring) shone as 
polished jet. I desired, for mere voluptuousness, 
to bend and twist the straight shoots, to see their 
graceful resilience, to feel the soft, strong, juicy 
bark sliding under my fingers. Surely the ash is 
best of trees. I think the tree Ygdrasil must have 
been an ash. 

It appears to me also that such a copse is a 
place where a White Rabbit might lead you to 
Wonderland, or you might see peculiar wraiths, 
either of an older world or of an older England. 
Try the ash for a toy bow-and-arrow. Try it for 
a walking-stick. ‘Try it on the tails of errant small 
boys.t Or just hold it on Midsummer Eve, and 
dream. And afterwards see its company in Kent, 


i “, . . O fortes pejoraque passi 
Mecum sepe viri , . .” 
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You may find here and there the bright toadstool, 
and sometimes the crawling bryony. You will 
most certainly find, as the black buds begin to be 
big with their pale new green life (their slender 
children), the windflower dancing innumerably, 
like the waves of Ocean. In the green carpet will 
be a thousand, a million stars, which for convenience 
we call the roses of spring.1 Sometimes, if the 
swallow has not dared, there may be nodding 
daffodils. In due time, the green is blue, and the 
wild hyacinth, with its fat, acrid stalk, can be made 
into sheaves, and let droop, and die on the roads 
where children become weary of their plunder. 
Presently the baby rabbit, nimble, eats all the green 
shoots he can find; and afterwards the copse is 
incarnadined with campion. Over all, the grey 
shafts, seeming to grow up almost in a night-time, 
stand sentinel, until they too are cut down. 

This is mere moonshine. * Wood is a much more 
serious thing than beauty. See the triangular 
stacks of uprooted hop-poles in the winter: bare 
ruined choirs. But as strong tents, they make good 
shelter against the rain. They have let the green 
thing creep up their desiccated lengths, and spread 
itself with the life they have lost. ‘They may stand 
up again to aid that life, for a few years more. 
And then—bisected to build a fence, or chopped 
into faggots, to make the ashes that, one way or 
another, bred them. 

1“ A well-known plant, bearing yellowish flowers in early 


spring,’ —N.E.D. 
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It is strange that this practical use by man of 
sap and fibre and growth is, nevertheless, almost 
always accompanied by beauty (I take no account 
of those alien ‘“‘ deals”? and planks which have 
no soul). Listen—it seems brutal, no doubt—to 
the circular saw. I have spent many hours in 
hearing its music. Every tree has a different song 
as it is cut. The industrious saw, of course, 
buzzes ; but the wood sings, as if it were rejoicing 
in a purpose. Its notes are as individual as the 
tinkle of its leaves. Just as a fir or pine plantation 
will answer the wind with a noise of breaking 
waves, so its timber, being cut, will have its own 
grave sonorousness. An oak in life will creak : 
in death its voice is strong and harsh. An ash 
rustles like the beating of birds’ wings: its stalk 
against the steel twangs like a bow-string stretched 
on English yew. Soon, if you shut your eyes, you 
know exactly what wood is being cut—whether it 
be into hop-poles, logs, just faggots, or bavins 
for bakers’ ovens.t 

This is no exaggeration, no fancy. Spend a 
day in a wheelwright’s shop, and see what 
individuality there is in wood: this for the fellies, 
that for the spokes, each after his kind to be cut 

1 A bavin, when he is not the companion of a skipping king, 
ambling up and down as in the days of Henry tv., is a bundle of 
light firewood, and is bound by but one withy, not two as for 
a faggot. At Newenden, under George mt., the “ Produce 
seemingly Natural ”—‘ Birch, Hornbeam, Oak, Ash, Hazel, 


Beech, etc.”—yielded ‘Timber, Hop-poles, Cord-wood, 
Hurdles, and Bavins for Bakers.” 
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or dried or bent suitably to that kind; and each 
with his peculiar aromatic scent. 

Not long ago, emulating King Charles u., I 
climbed an oak; and when I was comfortably 
settled so high as my physique would allow, I not 
only read Tom ones but observed my green arbour. 
I cannot imagine why people do not live in trees. 
The smell of an acorn is a liberal education, as 
pigs know better than men. An oak-bud is as 
beautiful as the ash’s. Its fretted leaf makes a 
pattern of light more delicate than any lace man 
could devise (of course he has tried to imitate it). 
Aloof in such a nest, one learns and sees strange 
things: as woodpeckers, laughing at the silly 
world: as lovers, unwitting of peradventure 
observation: as the combats of goats. Why, if 
we lived reasonably in trees, not so blatantly as the 
Swiss Family Robinson (who, of course, made their 
tree an hotel), we could be ourselves, and only 
half gregarious—meeting, for instance, just when 
we went down to kill pig. 

Pig. I believe I know most of the jokes made 
about that name. Add to it swine, hog, boar, 
elt, and sow. Do you need a better history of 
England? Scott was an incurable sentimentalist 
in what afterwards became the Victorian manner ; 
but he did not err in godfathering the name of 
Gurth the Swineherd. Here under my oak tree, 
for immemorial years, the grunting, obscene lady 
pig, with her virile, fierce man, and her quick- 


trottered multitudinous descendants, enjoyed the 
Io 
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right of pannage. They ate the children of oaks 
which may yet (as in Headcorn churchyard) be 
standing. This was their forest, their home. I 
read that a certain other hog-family is probably 
entitled to the great name of “the Old English 
Pig.” It may be so: I will not impeach the claim. 
The stud-names of swine are in themselves a 
romance — Wessex Saddle-back, Gloucester Old 
Spot, Large Black. . . . But the pig that ate the 
Wealden acorns must always be for England the 
centre of systolatry. Here, close to the menacing 
sea and alien France, he (and she) fed before ever 
a Norman landed. I wish I could meet a swine- 
herd : a being as fabulous as a goose-girl. 

Those extraordinary oaks, to pass through 
whose avenues in a brightly-lit motor-car by night 
is an education in the meaning of darkness, are 
the Weald. ‘They are its history and its substance. 
To-day, the land is nearly all pasture ; a little of 
it under hops. But view it from the Hills, and it 
is but an articulated map of English trees—haw- 
thorn hedges, ash, poplar (an immigrant, but 
naturalized), and Oak: maybe a few larches and 
limes, beeches and birches and maples; but they 
are meaner beauties. The oak, with the ash and 
the holly, is the Weald, and England. 

Because of that reverend tree, the Weald fed 
swine for a thousand years. Because of it, also, 
the Weald did not, for a great time, suffer 
an urban civilization. The Tree (not unaided by 
the Chestnut) built houses that have stood for six 
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hundred years or so, churches set up to worship 
a Christ different from to-day’s, barns for their 
eternal purpose to all eternity. 

Into this Forest of Anderida there broke the 
forces of a progress now antiquated and dead. 
Those fortunate persons who still retain intima- 
tions of fairy-tale childhood will remember that 
not merely Swiss Robinsons, but also giants, and 
also charcoal-burners, were addicted to forests 
and oak trees. ‘The charcoal-burner is a dusky 
but eminent figure in the evolution of mankind. 

He smelted iron. Those three words are his 
and the world’s history. ‘‘ Charcoal to supply fuel 
for the furnaces, and water-power to work the 
mill-hammers and bellows—these were the two 
essentials.” 1 In the denes and hursts and charts 
they felled the great oaks. ‘They dug the ironstone 
from their own soil, and wrought it in their own 
furnaces with their own wood. Miss Delany quotes 
the glorious names of the types of ore, down to 
twenty feet or so. The first, called (contrariwise) 
Bottom, is “‘a coarse indifferent sort of mine.”’ 
Next come Bull and Three-foot Pitty, and there- 
after ‘“‘the more valuable ores,’ Foxes, Riggit, 
Brushes, and Caballa Balls. The hammer, driven 
by a dammed stream, beat the Bull or the Balls 
from pigs or sows into blooms and anconies. 


1 The Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron Industry, by 
M.C. Delany. Kilburne, in 1659, wrote of “ the Plenty of wood, 
but more especially in the Weald, wherein also are many Iron 
mills, storing with Iron London, and the other places adjacent.” 
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So from the time of Claudius they used the 
wood, and Great Harry and Great Elizabeth cast 
their cannon from its flaming death, so that they 
might hit therewith an adversary, and “kill or 
spoil him.” The traffic continued longer and 
flourished more widely in the Sussex Weald than 
in the Kentish, and its products to-day are prizes 
for the antiquary, or for the collector who probably 
does not realize that they are a piece of life. But 
in Kent, at least, Biddenden, Cranbrook, Hawk- 
hurst, Goudhurst had furnaces ; and those illustrious 
streams, the Beult and the Teise, through both 
of which I have run without getting my thighs wet, 
were then (so to speak) the Merseys of England. 

I have just read again, for the mere pleasure 
of the names, No. 126 of a delightful publication 
issued in 1921 at Southampton (it corrects the 
edition of 1878). In it I find mentioned (to say 
nothing of Arcadia and Boldshaves and Monday 
Boys) a Furnace Pond, Hammer Mill, Hammer 
Wood, two Pond Farms, Hammer Stream, Forge 
Farm, all within a few mile-inches. It is clear that 
long ago, whether you lived at Little Nineveh or 
Puddingcake, or even at Smugley,’iron must have 
been very near you. But except for the memories 
in those names, there is now no Black Country in 
the greenness of Anderida. The Ordnance Map 
is its epitaph. 

It is in wood that the Kentish, like the Sussex, 
domestic architecture is best expressed. The curly 
lanes of the Weald will take you round a preposterous 
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corner, fringed by the twelve-foot hedges by which 
wood shelters (or once sheltered) hops, and you will 
suddenly come upon what is called a half-timbered 
house, usually of the most exquisite black-and-white 
loveliness. I say “ called,” because it is not till you 
see the skeleton of such a house stripped almost 
to its bare wooden bones that you realize it is about 
seven-eighths timbered. Behind the plaster between 
the beams are usually laths—wood. The structure 
could not hold together, much less stand up, without 
wood. 

But the (to me) interesting thing about these 
gracious houses is their humanity. In a sense, they 
are cut to a pattern: that is to say, all later men 
imitated or were inspired by the first builder of 
them, an unknown shade who wrought simply to 
build a plain shelter, and so wrought well. But 
when you look at the wood closely, you see the 
builder. The adze marks are still there: the very 
places where he shaped the oak or chestnut to his 
particular use: his curves, his joists, the very cut 
of the shining steel on the then damp wood. Some- 
times there are other marks: holes where once a 
hook held a ham (or still holds one); notches, 
grooves, either of lost use or of a different past 
(ship-timber seems often to have renewed its life 
in land-houses). You will find one man putting a 
semi-Norman capital ring round the top of his main 
pillars, another just setting up a rough-hewn tree 
trunk. One kingpost, that beautiful flower in wood, 
differs from another as a star in glory. ‘The constant 
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thing, in the best and oldest wooden houses, is the 
steep curve of that huge pillar (I know not its 
architectural name, but I know its beauty) which, 
contrary to expectation, often swings outwards, not 
inwards, at the corners of the buildings. Here is 
wood indeed. You may have gables, and E-shaped 
edifices, and curving and straight timbers, on the 
house’s face. But in the angles are trees, robust, 
ineradicable—wood. 

The old builders had, of course, their fancies, 
but on the whole the style is continuous. Sometimes, 
as I have said, the architect put his curves with an 
outward turn. It has been argued that when this is 
observable, the house has been truncated, and that 
the true curve was always archwise inwards, leaving 
room for a second story and a kingpost over the 
curve of the arch or the connecting beam. It may 
be so; but at any rate there are enough Kentish 
farms and cottages (many manors once) to permit 
of doubt. If we could read, verbatim, in detail, the 
history of but one six-hundred-year-old domestic 
building, our forefathers would be but our fathers, 
and still living, at that. 

But if it comes to such legibility, even the 
experts in architecture and timber may often be 
misled. ‘The ordinary man usually puts down a 
half-timbered house as framed of oak. Very often 
it is of chestnut.1 When either wood has mellowed 

‘The “horse” chestnut. The Spaniard also grows upon 


the fringes of the Weald, and is a beautiful tree ; but its nuts 
seldom, in our climate, ripen into the stage for roasting. 
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by bearing a red-tiled roof for three or four centuries, 
it is hard to tell the difference. Here isaclue. The 
spider will seldom inhabit the chestnut: he likes 
the oak. 

By a fortunate providence, the overhanging 
eaves, which wood almost compels, purveys the 
chance of a home to the temple-haunting martlet, 
or house-martin: though by some caprice that 
delicate bird seems not to build his loved mansionry 
in my Inn. It is a pity. To see a martin sliding 
(with an insect in his bill) into his procreant bed, 
and coming out again to fetch another for those 
greedy maws inside, is a lesson in the civilization 
we do not share. I once, elsewhere, had a dozen 
on the upper ledge of my open window on the 
night of a sudden and furious gale. I do not know 
why, unless the gale had washed their mud-structures 
away, they harboured with me. They were so wet 
and battered that they let me handle them, and dry, 
as best I could, the soft down of their waistcoats— 
softer, more smooth, than even silk fresh from the 
cocoon. Once or twice, they flew about the room ; 
but they were on the ledge till near dawn, and then, 
while I slept, they vanished—all but one, who had 
got down between the two halves of the window, and 
was rescued with great difficulty. 

Wood—what did the martins do when there 
were not even wooden houses ? What would birds 
do without wood? Do you know the wood- 
pigeon’s silly nest, a few twigs precariously hunched 
in a copse? Yet at St. Paul’s or the Guildhall or 
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the British Museum the same bird, incredibly shy 
in the country, condescends to a dirty stone ledge. 
We all come back to the tree, until we become too 
sophisticated. 

Behold also the willow, and consider the game 
of club-ball, now called cricket. In 1672 Maidstone 
was a “ very profane” town, for they played cricket 
on Sundays. And cricket is so fortunate (for 
poets) as to rhyme with wicket.1 Wickets are 
made of wood, as you discover when Fielder bowls 
against you. It is irrelevant, but interesting, to 
remember that the first six-seamed cricket ball 
ever made came from Penshurst in the Weald; 
and to what uses cannot the house of Duke, of that 
place, put the willow? Play cricket on Sundays ? 
Give a Wealden boy a bit of wood and a tight- 
rolled ball of paper, and you will have a Fuller 
Pilch or a Willsher to-morrow. I cannot but 
connect, in spirit, Kent’s pre-eminent devotion 
to cricket with her infinite wood, and the large 
green fields which the trees protect. I wonder 
if there is any better sensation in the world than 
the impact of a Penshurst ball upon a Penshurst 
bat, and the (I hope) consequent rustle of the 
lifted ball among the Kentish oaks. Or, from the 


1] find in that excellent work which I have reread so often 
—The History of Kent County Cricket, edited by Lord Harris— 
that it was formerly obligatory, in running, to place your bat, 
not merely over the crease, but actually in the block-hole. 
I desire to record, as an historical fact, that this practice 


was part of the ten commandments at my dame-school about 
1885. 
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bowler’s point of view, the rattle of—but this is 
becoming inhuman. 

And bowls also. There is a plenty of box-wood 
in the Weald, and if you can roll a good wood you 
can enjoy Drake’s game there as well as anywhere, 
on incomparable greens. But you cannot do it 
without wood. , 

Of golf I speak not, though you cannot play it 
without wood. It is a mere habit of mind, not a 
game. ‘There are Wealden links here and there, 
and I understand that this North British game 
(first played, I believe, at Blackheath, in Kent) has 
repopulated Rye and created that disastrous Little- 
stone. A long way from the Weald are places 
called Sandwich and Deal, in Kent. Let them 
remain a long way from the country where wood 
grows. 

Wood, as we know it here, grows to be burnt, 
or to build, or to help its green brothers. In 
death, it utters that strange song ; in life, it is strong 
and lovely. At no time in the year does it fail 
to touch some sense of man, to touch it with an 
intimacy which not even beasts possess. ‘Trees— 
the scent of limes, the slipperiness of crushed ash 
bark or a wounded beech-leaf, the branch-charmed 
solemnity of an oak, a well-oiled cricket bat, a 
new-cut spile fence, a green shade full of flies, a 
house, even a road-pavement from Australia, or 
a pulpit cut in lime by Grinling Gibbons of Kent 
(though not of the Weald); a lych-gate where your 
body may rest a moment; the box which will rot 
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with you—they are all, more than any other sub- 
stance, the fabric of your life from beginning to 
end. Be kind to trees, and love them, and re- 
member that no tree can be ugly, unless you make 
it so. 


| 
THE GREEN GARDEN 
“O Beer! O Hodgson, Guinness, Allsopp, Bass ! 


Names that should be on every infant’s tongue!” 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 
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great and a green stalk, a large, a hard 

anda green bell.” Reynolde or Reginald 

Scot of Kent wrote that more than three hundred 
and fifty years ago. The only better statement I 
have heard about the hop came from the mouth of 
a labourer, describing a crop of Fuggles: ‘‘ They 
shone like a piece of gold.”” Perhaps I may add a 
farmer’s comment : “ If we go dry, hops are dead.” 
There is the history of much Kent land in 
those green gardens, and of many generations and 
diversities of folk. The crawling plant once grew 
wild in Southern England, as still it does: it was 


considered ‘‘a pernicious weed.” ‘The cultivated 
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me A\HE good and the kindly Hop beareth a 
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kind was not introduced (and then first into Kent, 
the place of its pre-eminence) until 1524, fifty 
years before Scot’s Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden was published. The kindly hop came, 
like the better teasing of wool, from Flanders— 
from that very town of Poperinghe (mentioned by 
Scot) where Sir Thopas had his dwelling. Now 
the first thing Sir Thopas saw when he set out upon 
that unfulfilled adventure which, if he had not been 
“ stinted ” by the Host, Chaucer would have spun 
out over all the leagues to Canterbury, was a forest 
containing liquorice and clove trees, and “‘ nutmeg 
to put in ale.” 


“Nutmeg and cedar, cinnamon and cloves, 
These gave me my jolly red nose.” 


(Sir Thopas, by the way, “ had a seemly nose.’’) 
The hop was to alter the ale of England into Beer, 
and (except when it is mulled into dog’s-nose) to 
banish therefrom these adventitious foreign spices. 
“The good and the kindly hop...’ The 
valiant people who drink Kentish beer (and though 
it is well known why Burton was built on Trent, 
the Medway also has virtue)—these valiant folk 
condemn and utterly dislike beer in which you 
cannot taste the hop. How aromatic and com- 
fortable a taste, too : it is the taste of the hop’s own 
divine scent. Stale hops are perfectly beastly, and 
the breath of an oast is an overwhelming narcotic ; 
but the bright beer, ‘“‘ bittered only with English 
hops,” on a winter morning or a summer evening, 
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or accompanied at noon by cheese—that is a man’s 
drink. 

I am not to emulate Mr. Belloc in eulogy of it. 
Let me rather consider the hop as a social problem. 
To start with, its delicacy is a menace to its foster- 
father. It seems to depend wholly on the soil, 
however skilfully you enrich that soil with manure, 
and whatever your system of stringing and shielding. 
In 1733 the cost was estimated at {15 an acre a 
year. ‘lo-day, with fertilizers and drenches nicely 
adjusted to the crop, it may often be three times as 
much and more. And “two flies are enough to 
blight an acre of Goldings.” ! 

It is with the hop as with most of the many 
crops of Kent. A good Kentish farmer, if he 
works very hard indeed, and uses the great know- 
ledge which his forbears and to-day’s science have 
given him—but only if those conditions are present 
—can make up on the swings what he loses on 
the roundabouts. Apples, cherries, sheep—most 
farms have got them to balance the hop, and it is 
not often that all go wrong in one year. And since 
these are all very good of their kind, most farmers 
would rather have a middling than a too full year, 
except for the very finest section of his yield. If 
the hops are patchy, the best are beyond price. 


1A Kentish saying. The Golding of East Kent is the best 
English hop, second (if that) in all the world only to its Bavarian 
rival. In the Weald they grow chiefly the sturdy Fuggle. ‘The 
Bramblings also are popular. The Grape (a “ bell” is like one 
of those delicious clustered jewels of gold and precious stones) 
seems to be vanishing. 
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The farmer is but one of those to whom the hop 
may become bread-and-cheese. ‘There is a Hop 
Exchange—on a certain day I passed in a train 
alongside the place of its burning. ‘There are 
famous factors and brokers in whose hands most 
of the trade lies. ‘There are strange ramifications 
of that trade. A document of 1733, already quoted, 
was published by no one in Kent, no, nor yet in 
England, but by the Dublin Society. The Society 
held that “many great estates and fortunes have 
been made by this plant in England . . . the like 
might have been made in Ireland.” ‘To-day an 
Irish firm whose justly venerated name stands on 
the bottles of a no less venerated liquid, has the 
prime call upon the crops of the southern Weald 
and the eastern Sussex gardens. They need not 
now use (if they ever used) wormwood, hore- 
hound,! and the other pre-hop specifics for bittering : 
Dublin stout is Kent stout glorified by the River 
Liffey. 

““ It must be owned,” said Dublin, ‘‘ that there 
is no raising of Hops without Poles.” This I 
believe to be a true statement. But the curious 
thing about it is that both Dublin in 1733 and Scot 
in 1574 show a vastly different picture from that 
which the exuberant alleys give to-day. Here were 
no green aisles set orderly, but tussocks (“hills ”’) 
bristling with stunted chevaux de frise, up which 
the poor small thing climbed. The early com- 


1 These were among the meaner bitters of the stout and ale 
before Poperinghe gave us hops to grace our payndemayn. 
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mentators noticed that the hop would go on creep- 
ing (with the sun, not widdershins) so long as there 
was anything to cling to, and after, if you turned 
the bines at the top to meet another (and an already 
bespoke) pole. But they seem not to have thought 
of stringing, any more than of washing against the 
blight. I wonder if the beer then were really so 
good as those who drank it say. 

Stringing is a local and a skilled craft. The 
thickish string of my earlier days is slowly disappear- 
ing before an invasion of wire. The straight top-to- 
top and occasionally diagonal pattern is giving place 
to a terrifying algebraic formula. Masts are set up 
in lieu of the devious natural pole. It is, I believe, 
not yet certain that the hop likes these advance- 
ments of science : some say wire is unsympathetic. 
But whatever you use, the result is more beautiful 
and no doubt more effective than the strange series 
of hills (like nothing so much as inverted wooden 
stools or mole-heaps) administered by a Tudor 
farmer in plus-fours, whom the early treatises dis- 
play. Apparently the upright line of poles and some 
sort of stringing had come into being by Christopher 
Smart’s time (1752). 

All this is common knowledge to the reader, and 
poor stuff from a hop-grower’s point of view (even 
in the days of Mr. Wardle, when the unhappy Mr. 
But I cannot renew his unspeakable grief). 
But it is desirable that those who buy pretty post- 
cards of hop gardens (in the North they are shame- 


less enough to call them “ yards’), and see and 
as 
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even penetrate their greenness, as foreigners, should 
realize how far beyond his poles the hop stretches. 
The word Beer surprises by himself. . . . But go 
back to the cutting of the wood, the artful stringing, 
the disposal of the birds’ nests which, pulled down, 
the dead bones resemble. Go to the oast and 
observe the wood with which it is fed; wood cut 
from near-by copses carefully nurtured over a period 
of years. Observe also the completely suitable 
architecture of the oast-house, its flight of wooden 
steps to the upper storey, its little van or fan, its 
tiles, which came from the neighbouring earth 
whose children it is built to consume, its singular 
beams and its circular form. Do we ever hear 
clearly enough the voices of dumb things? How 
many dead hands are there in a hop-pole? How 
many people made one glass of beer? I put it 
at between fifty and sixty. 

Go back to the Garden. Those who set and 
strung the poles were most likely the folk of the 
place, as thatchers and tilers are. Those who 
picked the bells were mostly not; they came 
from the Wen. That they ever came at all is an 
irony upon civilization. Ifa great industry cannot 
organize itself, in a county which has cherries, 
grass, hops, beasts, nuts, apples, and other delights, 
without depending upon hordes of imported casual 
labour, man is not so wise as he thinks, and Kent 
may well feel “ Ayenbite of Inwit.’’! And that, 


’ Remorse of Conscience: the title of perhaps the earliest 
poem in the Kentish dialect. 
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having come under the conditions of the past, the 
hop-pickers ever returned, is simply a miracle. 

A poem of 1776 (too bad to be worth quoting) 

shows that the immigrant pickers were then vilely 
housed. ‘They were vilely housed in 1897, when, 
through lack of any attempt at sanitation, the 
streams were polluted~and Maidstone decimated by 
typhoid. The average “ hopper-hut ” was a sort 
of small, damp, wooden bathing-machine, usually 
placed on the lower slope of a garden, so that the 
soil drained well into them. There were some 
of brick, and these often had the advantage of a 
communal fire and cooking-room ; but even they 
were no better than stables, and usually not so 
large nor so clean. 
* Into those astonishing hotels the guests flocked. 
Of old the journey was usually made by road. 
Polhill and River Hill, Wrotham Hill, in the early 
autumn were black and resonant with all manner 
of uncouth vehicles, drawn by four-legged beasts 
which it would often be difficult to call horses, 
finding their way, with a gipsy certainty, to Watering- 
bury, Farleigh, the Suttons, Staplehurst, ‘Tenterden, 
and East Kent itself. High piled, domestic gear 
would tower among a welter of babies and children. 
They still travel that route ; but more now go by 
the special trains to Paddock Wood, the Charing 
Cross of their distribution through West and Mid 
Kent and the Weald; or to Canterbury for the 
Kast. 

In the time of my youth there was, perhaps, 
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something to be said for the attitude of mind which 
treated them as brute and alien beasts. Even 
to-day, when conditions are infinitely better, they 
are not country folk, though they may have recurred 
to the same farm and the same garden for a genera- 
tion, and perhaps their fathers before them. ‘Thirty 
years ago (when in Kent we still rejoiced in election 
riots, and Bluey got his head broken by an imported 
Radical), the variously coloured Lions and Dragons, 
the Kings, Queens, and fabulous monsters, would 
be strewn as to their approaches with tired children, 
and filled as to their interior maws with parents 
of both sexes getting as drunk as they had earned 
the power to be. The police, reinforced for the 
occasion—there were as many as three in a thousand- 
population village—had often a rough time. I have 
seen viragoes, half-stripped, fighting in the street 
with broken bottles. I walked a long six miles 
once with a dirty little rogue whose head had been 
cut open by an incensed rival a day or two before. 
He was going to report himself to the police, for 
he was on ticket-of-leave. His bandage was not 
very clean, but I wish he had not taken it off to show 
me the injuries. 

Yet he was vivid and human; and the amount 
of goodness and courage in a garden picked by 
Londoners is not short of enormous. You come 
back here again to a simple socialism, even if, 
for reasons of policy, the local people and the 
foreigners are always allotted to different gardens. 
To-day the immigrants are helped intimately by 
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their neighbours of all ranks : the babies are tended, 
and gentlefolk aid the picking to swell the Lon- 
doners’ (and their own people’s) earnings. Many 
families now come for a whole succession of crops, 
from the cherry through the hop to the apple. 
You may find them at another season selling flowers 
in Piccadilly Circus, or rubbish on a barrow in 
Aldgate. They will remember you. 

There has come to be, in fact, a gradual diffusion 
of the hop’s kindliness, whatever abuses of it—on 
both sides—may still sometimes be found. Pick- 
ing is not a skilled occupation, except in so far as 
pairs of hands differ in deftness. You hail your 
farmer or your bailiff, and he removes the bine 
skilfully from its pole with an instrument not 
changed materially from that figured by Reynold 
Scot. It trails over the arms and legs of your 
bins at Lammas Day, according to the ancient 
custom, and you spill the bells into the bin, made 
of sacking. In a little while your fingers are black 
with the sticky exudation from the golden bells : 
it is that oil or sweat which gives them their scent 
and their flavour ; and in a little while also, standing 
over your gravid pocket, you become sleepy. 


” 


““O death, rock me on sleep... 


That line is said to have been written by a Kentish 
queen whose last sleep came with a fine sword 
specially ordered from France. I wonder if Anne 
Bullen ever picked hops. They are as lovely and 
their fragrance as powerful as all the drowsy syrups 
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of the East ; and she, by all accounts, as strong as 
any picker needs to be. 

But to break your sleep comes a tallyman, with 
the stick that in the immemorial manner of cricket 
in Kent he notches for your score. The full bin 
is emptied: you start afresh, and more green 
serpents come down for you. Your pick is checked 
and loaded up for the oast on a bright wagon. 
Slowly the avenue becomes bones, its floor a litter 
of writhen bines. And so back to the hopper-hut. 

Your scented booty goes off and is bundled up 
a ladder, to the drying-floor of the oast-house. 
Beneath are men blackened into the similitude of 
devils, stoking the kilns which shall cook the hop 
to its dry virtue. And yet, when the green life 
goes to this hell, its peculiar quality is neither 
consumed nor (on a teleological assumption) abated. 
A chief authority says that the seeds “ will grow 
even after being boiled with the beer.” The buyers 
will test and value the bell not only by its appear- 
ance but by its scent. Yet even the scent is de- 
ceptive until the hop is pressed and weighed. 

The oast-house—oast is one of the most uni- 
versal words (in its varying forms) in the languages 
of Europe—is the characteristic building of Kent. 
Yet I read, to my horror, that formerly it was not 
round. I simply do not believe that the few square 
oast-houses visible to-day are older than the round, 
except in a few places. But they had “ ostes ” 
in Scot’s time, and had evidently learnt at once the 
art of desiccation. So perhaps the orbicular grace- 
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fulness of to-day may go back only to its proper 
century, the eighteenth. It is still often the scene 
of a terminal dance (when all is safely gathered in) 
which is nearer that century than ours. 

For acreage of hops, even under the activities 
of a much respected Controller, Kent, of course, 
outdistances all England. It does not seem to 
be customary, however, to use the waste products. 
In France, in the past, the bines and leaves have 
been found serviceable both for tanning and for 
dye-making, and it is said that paper has been 
made out of the bines. The leaves I know to have 
been treated as tobacco by schoolboys. 

It is, of course, with so delicate a growth, a 
very serious offence to injure the growing bine. 
In George I.’s reign, “if any person shall unlaw- 
fully and maliciously cut hop-bines growing on 
poles in any plantation, he shall be deemed guilty 
of felony, without benefit of clergy.” I remember 
one small boy doing about £40 worth of damage 
in about forty seconds, with a nice new knife. 
His angry father and the village policeman took 
him to await the doom of the law in a dogcart 
which held only two. They put him under the 
seat, where his father, in his more indignant 
moments, could kick him when moved thereto. 

So the hop comforts our body after its death, 
delights our eyes in its life, and in purgatory gives 
work to labouring men and women and children. 
As to the children, they may pick it: but so long 
ago as 1250 it was declared, by William of Shoreham, 
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vicar of Chart Sutton on the edge of the Weald, 
to be uncanonical to baptize them with its now 
chief product.t 

The posthumous state of the hop I take to be its 
heaven—a little fragment of a bell-petal floating in 
a tankard. Hear Scot’s conclusion on the subject : 
“Tf the controversy be between Beer and Ale, 
which of them two shall have the place of pre- 
eminence, it sufficeth for the glory and commenda- 
tion of the Beer, that here in our own country, 
Ale giveth place unto it, and that most part of our 
Countrymen do abhor and abandon Ale, as a loath- 
some drink, whereas in other nations Beer is of 
great estimation, and of strangers entertained as 
their most choice and delicate drink. Finally, that 
Ale which is most delicate and of best account, 
borroweth the Hop, as without the which it wanteth 
his chief grace and best verdure.”’ 

From that just conclusion of a past age, turn 
to a country tavern, or, worse, to a London and 
Suburban one, to-day. I do not wish for Prohibi- 
tion, because I like beer (good beer), and because a 
reasonable use of alcohol, especially in those simpler 
forms, may conserve the Republic, in more than one 
sense. It pays the taxes and it feeds folk. But 
holding that simple faith in a simple beverage, I 
must yet dislike far too many of the inns which 
as a wayfaring man I wish to use. They are nothing 

1 Nor might mead, wine, cider, or perry be used for the 


purpose. Evidently, however, they had been used, for the 
warning would else be unnecessary. 
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but stuffy little swill-shops (not Eat-and-swill) let 
by a brewer to a poor devil who puts his money in 
and when he wishes to go elsewhere finds it difficult 
to get the money back again. Of course there are 
various well-organized associations and people who 
try to provide clean food, clean beer, clean beds, 
clean attendance, fora moderate sum. They lean 
towards the Christiani ad Leones type rather too 
often, perhaps, and lose humanity: still, their 
intention is good. But they are only a drop of 
real beer in the ocean of swipes and frowst. If the 
Trade and its tied or untied (particularly the tied) 
tradesmen were all (as many are) on the standard 
level of the best English beer bittered by English 
hops, well, wilderness were paradise. 

You cannot see this miraculous plant, the kindly 
hop, smell it, touch it, without a strange sense of a 
healthy antiquity and an unhealthy decadence. All 
its possible purposes, all its sideways growths, have 
come down to the dirty panes of glass through which 
Mr. Namby’s involuntary guest looked on life. For 
all its beauty, it has not, so far as I know, inspired 
a single good poem. It has extorted Hosannas, no 
doubt, from all the Tribes on their way to Folkestone. 
But, its duty of death for the bell fulfilled, it lies in 
dirty heaps on the ground ; and it has been grubbed 
of late almost as capriciously as it has been grown. 
Yet, in spite of all temptations, it remains (even if 
its best growth first came elsewhence) what can be 
called, with a certain old pride, English. 

Indeed, it is in that New English Dictionary on 
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Historical Principles, which a Scot (to a late lexicog- 
rapher’s fabled horror!) has edited so nobly, that 
the Hop and its most eminent product reach their 
greatest glory. ‘“‘ Ale,” we are told, “after the 
introduction into England of ‘the wicked weed 
called hops,’ was commonly hopped. . . . The word 
[beer] occurs in Old English, but its use is rare, 
except in poetry.” Its proper use. It is “an 
alcoholic liquor obtained by the fermentation of 
malt (or other saccharine substance) flavoured with 
hops or other aromatic bitters.” “‘ Aromatic” .. . 
And lastly, ‘‘ Peacocks, Hops, and Heresy came 
first into England in one and the same ship,” wrote 
a blunt Englishman rather over a century too late 
to check the importation. They are all naturalized 
now. 


1“ Boswell. What would you say, Sir, if the next great 
Dixonary after your own were to be edited by a Scotchman ? 
Johnson. Sir, to be facetious, it is not necessary to be indecent.” 
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“Then came the Rother, decked all with woods, 
Like a wood God, and flowing fast to Rye.” 
EDMUND S?ENSER. 


*‘ But since that terrene things be not perdurable, 

No marvel is though Rome be somewhat variable 

From honour and from weal, since his friends passed ; 

As many another town’s impaired, made less, 

Within these few past years, as we may see at eye— 

Lo, Sirs, here fast by, Winchelsea, and next it, Rye.” 

(Adapted from the Chaucer Society’s reprint of 

The Tale of Beryn, a MS. continuation of the 
Canterbury Tales, c. 1400.) 
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XII 
THE-LEVELS 


F you are to understand the wonder of the 
Levels, you have first to learn a little geo- 
graphy and a little history; not much of 

either, but enough to make a singular romance, 
preserved in the Ordnance Maps of to-day. I am 
not indeed to tell the whole tale of Romney Marsh, 
which provides the greater part of these Levels ; 
but as that noble Marsh is, ina sense, a condition 
of Wealden life, it must stand first. 

The Level of Romney Marsh—that is the name 
of its governing Corporation, as well as of itself— 
this Level was once sea, or at least waterlogged 
flats. Man beat back the sea, first at Dymchurch, 
behind which, at Lympne and Saltwood, was 
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the hundred-foot-high wall of the Weald. Now 
Lympne is the Roman Portus Lemanus, the port of 
the river Limene, which now we call the Rother— 
a stream which has had almost as many mouths 
as that fabled water-snake. of Hellas. It is not a 
far conjecture that somewhere here the Rother 
once joined the river of Ocean. But in Roman 
times, and perhaps before, some foreseeing Balbus 
built a wall that ran from about Sandgate to New 
Romney (the territory south and east of New 
Romney, to Dungeness, is nature’s own increasing 
contribution to the land) ; which wall, by the name 
of Dymchurch Wall, still stands. But if certain 
sluice-gates were opened, as might be necessary 
in time of war, that great corner of the Marsh 
would in a few hours be sea again. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest—and 
William himself landed on a Level, the broad 
expanse of Pevensey—the Limene entered what 
thenceforth was to be the English Channel, a little 
south-east of New Romney; and before then, or 
thereabouts, another wall had been set up, the 
Rhee Wall, running up, very much on the line of the 
railway through the Denge Marsh, to near Appledore; 
in testimony whereof there is still a Rhee Wall Farm 
near Brenzett. ‘The stream just west of it dried up 
six hundred years ago. So all that north-eastern half 
of Romney Marsh was land, “ inned,’’ and secure, 
and the fields east of Appledore no longer looked 
upon a querulous sea, but upon water-meadows 
dyked with an almost mathematical precision. 
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Here I digress to speak of the slyness of the 
place-names in that region. Slinches, Snave, 
Snargate—surely they are contraband? And 
Blackmanstone, Orgarswick, Brodnyx, and Gribble. 
But as I have walked to most of them, I can add 
that they do not live down to these sinister birth- 
rights. Besides, there are Donkey Street and Old 
Honeychild to balance them. 

Two hundred years or so later, by which time 
Jack’s Court and Birdskitchen were born, a good 
piece of Walland Marsh had been inned, and Rother 
opened yet another mouth, north-west of Lydd, 
which, like the Denge Marsh, seems to have pro- 
jected long before above the waste fens. And by 
now the river was subject to constant change. It 
was not till the sixteenth century, apparently, that 
she ran to sea by her present mouth near Rye, 
and caused Henry vii. to build Camber Castle to 
guard a highway into England (as also at Pevensey). 
A great many strips of water which now are dammed 
channels or “ sewers”? were tributary to her— 
running, not sluggish. Oxney—still technically 
“‘ land surrounded by water ”—was more obviously 
an island. Very likely Rye and Winchelsea were 
also islands; Ebony —to-day Stone-cum-Ebony, 
formerly Ebene —was also insular. Newenden 
(guarded still by Castle Toll), Smallhythe (to which 
barges yet sometimes come), Appledore, Ken- 
nardington (bombarded by the Spaniards from the 
inlets, in’ Elizabeth’s day), were all little high nests, 
or even ports, looking over the winding estuary. 
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Go where you will along the Wealden edge, it 
is the same story: land ravished from the sea just 
below the ridge which was high enough to hold 
back the waters. It is the same at Hastings and 
Pevensey, at Chichester and Selsey, at Christchurch 
and Poole and Wareham. And right into the 
Weald itself there run little intrusive strips of 
Level where the ridge has been low or weak. 

Consider what that means. We cannot here 
at all think of past history—not pre-history, but 
English history not yet a thousand years old—in the 
terms of to-day’s geography. ‘The coast-line facing 
France and Flanders was different. ‘The Wealden 
edge, in a curve from Warehorne to Winchelsea 
and Rye, was the real southern frontier of Kent; 
the East, Thanet and Sheppey, being the main road 
of civilization. There was always a chance, as 
the Story shows, of an attempt to force the southern 
doorway ; but not much chance of the attempt 
becoming a success, with the damp woods to rein- 
force the wall. 

The real war of the Weald was not against 
man, but against nature. Even now, in February, 
very much of the Marsh, and of the Weald itself, 
is a lake. It is a hard fight, that against Noé his 
frequent flood: the beautiful rainbow, nowhere so 
radiant as across the green Levels, may be a sign, 
but it is also a warning, and man must help it 
continually. We cannot now tell what the straight, 
low expanse was like when the Kentish folk were 
too few, too poor, too weak, to tend the sheep and 
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oxen in those salt meadows as now they tend them— 
if, indeed, sheep and oxen were there five hundred 
years ago. 

You can see to-day from a map why so late as 
the Tudor times they needed a castle at Bodiam, 
and why, ten miles inland, men still wear sailors’ 
jerseys. ‘The Weald and its neighbourhood to the 
Marsh always appear to me in the nature of a 
parable. We English call ourselves, or are called, 
insular. We are not. We are oceanic, in the 
beginning, and now, and ever shall be. I was 
talking once with the officers and crew of an M.L. 
during the war. They had an R.N. commodore 
for the five or six queer wooden craft, and a few 
A.B.’s. The rest were amateurs. One was an 
auctioneer: he came from Sedgemoor—marshes 
once, and still wet. One was an architect: he 
was from the Sands of Dee. But they could go out 
at night in a nasty sea and find a boomed port 
without lights. And I believe if you took a Wealden 
peasant to-day (as they took so many by the press- 
gang a hundred odd years ago), and put him in a 
boat with suitable gear, he would navigate it, expert 
and unafraid, “‘ beyond the sunset, and the baths 
of all the western stars.”’ 

Half the truth of the history of England is in 
that slight recollection, and in the tracing of the 
Rother’s course. A quarter more of that eternal 
tale lies in the reclaimed land; for here are sheep, 
so long the staple of England. As you pass along 


the curving roads, where so easily you lose your 
IZ 
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sense of direction if you are out of sight of the land- 
marks (seamarks once) on the ridge, the white shorn 
sheep gleam on the emerald grass like diamonds, 
curiously garnished with the golden cows and the 
innumerable black rooks, while a thousand tiny 
pipes are played by the larks above. ‘The pollard 
willows are marshalled like infantry ; the motionless 
dykes, according to their fabric, are copper or 
silvern bands holding the green together. 

The Levels are like nothing else. The old 
proverb which calls Romney Marsh a continent is 
true of all these flat lands. ‘There are here, indeed, 
all the homely things of England—the daw, the rook, 
the pie, dark sloes, plover tumbling in ecstasy and 
screaming for mere joy, the great and splendid 
heron clattering his long bill, the whole air vocal 
with sound, while dragon-flies gleam like the quick 
lamps of fairyland in the strange and sometimes 
sombre light that clothes so large a marshland. 

The sheep eat always; and in the stillness of 
the Levels their munching is a noise. If they 
cough, it is as it were a thunderbolt. The rooks 
fly both high and low—now blown about the tall 
sky, now petulant near the earth. Sometimes they 
perform what seem almost to be ordered evolutions. 
A hundred or so will congregate in a crowd, loqua- 
cious, on the wet ground. By some art they compel 
a still larger crowd of jackdaws to assemble before 
them, and beyond them an innumerable host of field- 
fares. The rooks, almost in the manner of inspecting 
generals, walk gravely to and fro. Suddenly a 
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painted blue-and-red cart rumbles solemnly along 
the untidy road, beyond the spile fence that is only 
needed to keep the wayfarer out of the brown 
dykes. There is a sound as of a thousand threshing- 
machines, the air is for a few seconds dark with 
wings, and the birds are all half a mile away, upon 
their secret occasions. ~And look, there in the bare 
field is a poor old mare without a tail: what does 
she do when the birds are not there to keep away 
the flies ? 

I wonder which is the more secret, a bird or a 
cat ? Pussy goes out for a walk; she returns. Un- 
less she is blessed with kittens or is caught in a 
trap, the interval is wholly blank. A bird, by some 
mysterious oarage of its wings, steers by about a 
thousandth of an inch through thorns and leaves 
and branches, and vanishes. A reed-warbler here 
in the marshes is for a second visible (and audible 
with its sweet little song) as it clings to a feathered 
sedge ; a moment, a movement, and it is in another 
world. All the good and kindly bird-watchers have 
had to spend hours in watching single birds, and 
to use optical apparatus from afar. This other 
civilization of the birds and the cats is not as ours : 
I do not feel at all sure that it is less advanced. 
God prosper them. 

I have lost my sheep: half-civilized fools. 
Yet . ... well, sometimes in their lighter coats they 
shine as jewels. Sometimes they seem to be (I hate 
the metaphor, but it is the only one) mere lice on 
a table of green fields. And then again they will 
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be, by some trick of light, vast Elephants in the 
Moon, fulfilling the Hudibrastic prophecy. In their 
winter suitings they are heavy, ponderous. But 
the preposterous lambs—more often seen on 
the hills—leap in spring-time, “when the Sun 
with Taurus rides,” as if the green turf were made 
of caoutchouc. 

Geese also occur in these meadows fringed by 
bright ditches and dark stubbly trees. They seem 
to be the proper local fowl. ‘They have, unlike the 
hen, an adequate dignity. And. if you think one 
has laid a fortunate egg for you, you will probably 
find a mushroom. It is only a different silver jewel. 
You must ask the cows and the buttercups (by the 
way, the name is another defence of English poesy) 
for the true gold of the Levels. Among the blue- 
grey wind-blown whins they are the decorations of a 
lovely missal. 

Elsewhere I speak of history ; here only, as best 
I may, of beauty. The ordered willows, the slim 
poplars, the red roofs, the homely blue smoke—they 
are a small picture by Mrs. Allingham, or (better) a 
poem by Mrs. Nesbit: but not that prettiness only. 
Beyond, beyond—that is what the Levels say. To 
hell with your delicacy and settled comfort, your 
sheep and kine, your splendid old houses. Get 
away from your close woods, your cloistered oak 
trees, your water-colour solidities, your settlements : 
come out. We are the gateway: not a great port 
full of towering smoke-stacks that will bear you to 
Ormuz or Ind or even to Monte Carlo, but just the 
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edge of England. Go. Go: there is the horizon. 
You can see it. See what is beyond. 


But I could end with that peroration, if I 
were more dishonest. We could most of us put 
hidden desires, that sometimes are fulfilled, into 
vague words. Yet in the end, in practical life, as 
most of us are too timid to break it, we come back 
to the things right under our respective noses (no 
two noses are alike). I remember that once, resting 
in a village overhanging the Levels, strange thoughts 
about the verity of past things came to me. The 
churchyard was being dug up. ‘The church was 
seemly, with a shingled spire upon much earlier 
foundations, and Early English arches. It was an 
average English country church. But it had occurred 
to the vicar and others (who showed me great 
courtesy) that history indicated a larger church 
there. So they dug; and a day or two before I 
was there they found the larger church, and its 
foundations were bare, far beyond and broader than 
the present chancel. 

As I had lain in bed that morning, thinking idly 
of a mixture of geography and history in a bedroom 
which combined both, a smallish spider depended 
over my head; whose final descent I cogitated. 
In the event he went up his own lift, not down to me, 
which pleased me, because spiders have a great 
number of legs. The spider has nothing to do 
with Anderida, except that he is much older, and 
probably wiser. He builds his miraculous tracery 
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with a much surer art than we ours, and a more 
useful one, in some ways, for it vanishes soon after 
his death, with peril to none. 

The spider’s web made me think, not, I hope, 
in the manner of that Scots prig, the Bruce. It 
appeared to me that this pretty little church was a 
web built over another web : much as the marshalled 
Levels were built or made sure over far older 
foundations. This old web of the church had 
looked out over those foundations, in all likelihood, 
when they were but insecure marsh. Is our silly 
little new web so certain of life? I have quoted 
from a tale of Chaucer’s day a phrase from what 
men even then thought of seeming certainty ; and 
all the time since then is but an evening gone. Why, 
Goodwin Sands, veritably land a thousand years 
ago, have been bare again even in recent memory. 
“On Friday, 13th August 1813, a Single Match of 
Cricket was played upon the Goodwin Sands, 
between Mr. Thomas Elgar of Ramsgate and four 
gentlemen of that town, and Mr. George Witherden 
of Bethersden and four gentlemen of the Isle of 
Thanet, after which the health of His Majesty King 
George the Third was drunk with three times 
three.” (The Bethersden squire’s side won by 
twenty-two runs to twenty-one : up, the Weald !) 

It is a very strange panorama the Levels spread 
out. I have spoken elsewhere of the powerful 
activity of the smugglers and owlers. They are 
to be thought of, however, not as desperate men, 
draped mysteriously, creeping across little secret 
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lanes or meadows, but as thieves penetrating a 
frontier we can hardly guess. If you draw a thick 
line from near Appledore to New Romney, and 
another along the Military Canal from Appledore 
to Rye, and remember that the land in that A, 
except for a projection at Lydd, was much wetter 
in the times of the early Free Trade than now ; and 
the wetter the better—if you do that on a map, 
you will see how the Levels made smuggling easy. 
They ran right into the hills with their streams 
and estuaries. Near Tunbridge Wells, I was told 
by a Marsh man who had his great-great-grand- 
father’s carefully kept account books, was the 
depot or distributing centre; and that was what 
mattered. Any one can smuggle: the landsmen 
were paid five shillings a run (about 1770). But 
what of the unseen folk in the Weald who got rid 
of the stuff? A little keg for the parson, some 
lace or silk for Mrs. Farmer Giles: yes. But that 
is not worth the risk of dangling on the hill that 
still bears its grim name and looks over the Levels. 

Yet ... Money, sheep, farming, were not 
all. There is sometimes mirth; and of old, per- 
haps, a simpler and more wholesome mirth.! 
Even now, the “ poppets” are found; and the 
antique shows are recorded. Did the people of 
the Weald go down to New Romney for the Christ- 
mas Play in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ? 
Or had they their own? The players proceeded 

1 This does not mean that I object to a cinema in a village. 
I like it. 
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from New Romney to Lydd; and ‘Tenterden was 
a Limb of Rye, while it seems that since the more 
westerly Levels were ‘“‘inned” there has always 
been the intercommunication of sheep between 
the 100-foot Weald and the below-sea-level Marsh— 
the salt marsh where the very air sings of the rain 
and the mist and the sea. The jollity must have 
been communal. Scott Robertson, clarum et 
venerabile nomen, says in 1880 that “ throughout 
Kent, even at the present period, the drama of 
St. George is roughly enacted at our doors, during 
Christmas-tide, by seven men, who personate St. 
George, the dragon, Father Christmas, the Doctor, 
the King of Egypt, a Turkish Knight, and the 
Giant Turpin.” I have never seen it; though 
it may well survive here and there, even as the 
puppet-shows of the older England survived with 
Mr. Clunn Lewis of Kent, lately dead. Even so, 
also, the merry-go-round, with its gay horses and 
dragons and paint, survives in every village in 
England, and even in the centre of London. You 
can debase or deride these things, but you will find 
it difficult to kill them. (But if they die, let not 
their corpses be exhumed for a false life.) 

It is more likely that the Wealden folk, even if 
their webbed feet would have taken them across 
the Marsh, would have refrained from the most 
noble Passion Play and Interludes at New Romney ; 
for Bethersden, Stone in Oxney, Wittersham, 
Appledore, had also their own players. ‘‘ Into the 
night go one and all.” They were of a too great 
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simplicity to be recorded save by the parish moneys 
paid to them. 

It is not what they played, nor the fact that 
they played, which is significant : it is the mixture 
in the characters still surviving, as the late Mr. 
Tiddy’s fine book shows, in remoter districts. For 
in (say) 1560 they wére as much survivals as in 
1880. ‘The Giant Turpin was in John Newbery’s 
books for children in mid-eighteenth century. The 
Turkish Knight, the King of Egypt—into what 
worlds have the people of England not fared to 
make them traditional figures long after the Crusades 
were but a memory? And how has the reaction 
against a world-migration—for the Seljuks and the 
Abbassides, the Saracen and the Moor, were as much 
units in a world-migration as the Hellene and the 
Hun—how has that reaction lived through centuries 
upon the lips of peasants in a corner of a western 
isle known not at all to Greek or Turk ? 

I commend speculation on these little obscure 
things to those who profess history: more par- 
ticularly to those who profess it philosophically, 
as once my dearly-loved tutor Pogson Smith did. 
At the hint of a detail like that of the Turkish 
Knight, he would be like a dog after a rabbit in 
his zeal. These things are folklore: it is a better 
word than “‘ the history of mankind,” but it means 
the same. It is not only a unique beauty you see 
from the Gibbet as you look over the mutable shadows 
of the Marsh : it is frailty, greed, courage, crime, an 
endeavour after peace and happiness : happiness ? 


XIII 
THE HILLS 


“<* When you say “ hill,”’’ the Queen interrupted, ‘ J could 
show you hills, in comparison with which you’d call that a 
valley.’ 

*“*No, I shouldn’t,’ said Alice, surprised into contradicting 
her at last ; ‘a hill can’t be a valley, you know. That would 
be nonsense.’ 

“The Red Queen shook her head. ‘ You may call it 
“nonsense ”’ if you like,’ she said, ‘ but J’ve heard nonsense 
compared with which that would be as sensible as a dictionary.’ ”’ 

Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass. 
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of comparison. From Aldington to Cran- 

brook, all along the southern edge of the 
Kentish Weald, you will find few heights above the 
200-feet contour. Yet the low ridge is a cliff of 
England, a series of “ hills.” 

As a boy I would lie at night (defying law) on 
the slope of a fives-court roof, hearing a dozen 
nightingales in contest, watching the illimitable 
stars, and wondering at their depth and distance, 
and their nearness when they dwindled into meaner 
beauties as the moon rose. (Wotton saw them 
from those very hills.) Beneath their bright 
twinklings lay black hedgerows and grey fields 
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Me \HE Red Queen was not far out in her degrees 
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for miles and miles and miles. Sometimes a 
windmill shone white, or a tall poplar or church 
tower stood up to break the mapped evenness. 
Sometimes a cottage or a farm threw a beam that 
might have come from Belmont, and perhaps had 
sparkled so since Shakespeare’s day, and before. 
But there was always a grave, calm spaciousness 
in that intricate land that fell away beneath us to 
our limit of sight. It was the whole Weald of 
Kent spread out, in a silence that made the night- 
ingales seem noisy, and the birds of dawning as 
trumpets hailing one another. 

From the northern hills—twice as high as the 
southern—the Weald is as it were a flat marshland, 
full of trees, indeed, but also full of dank humours. 
In February half of it may turn into a huge lake— 
“the floods are out”: the phrase is common 
form. In the brumous autumn and early spring 
the whole is often a sea of grey mist, with islands of 
treetops here and there. This “ blight ” gets into 
your very marrow, but it is a lovely and surprising 
thing to see from above. Perhaps it is a descendant 
of the most ancient sea-fogs; but I suppose it is 
only a climatic exhalation from a wet, heavy soil. 

Surprise, indeed, is of the essence of this northern 
ridge. If you come freshly to Linton, or Scotch- 
man’s Bank,! to Sutton Hill, Ulcombe, or Boughton 


1 Not on the map, as I have said, but a real place. So 
are Stile Bridge, and the Pig and Whistle, and Beggars’ Lane 
and Captain’s Pond, equally undisclosed. Not a man in a 
ten-by-two-mile stretch but knows them. 
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Malherbe, you are startled that this inconsiderable 
country of ours can appear so spacious when seen 
from what are, after all, only its lesser hillocks. 
Of course, one is pleased by the vision of the Sussex 
Weald (Horsham spire in the middle distance, and 
a million motor-cars or motor-bicycles grunting 
far below, and all manner of books to tell you how 
charming it is, and how wonderful the Downs are)— 
the vision when one looks across from Chancton- 
bury Ring to the preposterous tower on Leith Hill 
on a clear day. But this Kentish Weald is at once 
closer, stronger, less sentimental, and at least as 
suddenly spacious. Coming back, after an interval 
of years spent, when possible, in walking on downs 
higher than those of Kent or Sussex, I have been 
(to repeat the word) startled. But as the invaluable 
blue Muirhead does not deal with most of the real 
places mentioned, it is time to close the five ports 
of knowledge. Muirhead tells quite enough about 
secret England. 

And yet . . . Why, down there at Gladdish is 
Farmer “‘ Giles,” wearing the bushiest beard that 
ever a man grew on a handsome face, milking for 
ever his never-failing cows. ‘There are the two 
windmills at Headcorn : no—only one now. There 
are the Pluckley brick-chimneys, and Tenterden 
Steeple (they will call it a steeple: it isn’t), and, 
very far off, Fairlight Mill by Hastings. Sometimes, 
too, the distant gap in the hills by Lewes, and the 
curve round past Egerton to Hothfield, even to the 
downs of Folkestone. And if you go back northwards 
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(the vision is nearly as splendid), behold that super- 
Weald lying beyond Otham Hole, Leeds Castle, 
Milstead Park, all the way up and down to the 
ridge that drops into the River of England beyond 
Sittingbourne. 

These are the books of England. Brickworks. 
... Windmills: there is not enough corn in 
Romney Marsh, for all its acreage, to feed Maid- 
stone for a week. There are plenty of windmills 
in Kent and its Weald: some solidly built, some, 
like that near Rolvenden, mere strong flowers dead 
on a single stalk that will not die—derelict. (I 
should like to live in a windmill. There is one at 
Alfriston—but they have shorn it of its wings.) 
Hastings—what has man not made of it? Lewes, 
by that Act of God which created it one of the most 
dangerous towns in England, cannot for some time 
become less lovely, except upon its outskirts. 

But at that mention of Lewes in my catalogue 
of things visible from the Hills, 1 am moved, from 
friendship, to say that some people cause me to 
like bad houses: bad even as those at Hastings. 
I had a friend there, in an honoured profession ; 
he was at school with me in Kent. He bore, as 
his forbears in the same school bore, an Austrian 
name. ‘There came awar. He was over the service 
age. His name—several generations old in England 
—was against his professional practice, and besides, 
he happened to be an Englishman (he was very 
valiant at cricket, nor were the old fierce Rugby 
football and the foot-steeplechase in the Weald 
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unknown to him). He joined the Army, changed 
his name to avoid silly obloquy for his children. 
He died, a year or two after the war, of its effects. 
He lived in a house at Lewes perfectly beastly, 
externally—though admirable within, for he had 
knowledge and judgment—and whenever I see 
this eyesore, with its fellows, upon a pleasant town, 
I am lost in astonishment. We have such men, 
we have such houses, and they do not fit one 
another as they did. 

This is not really a digression. It is part of an 
argument about the Hills. This good and just man 
died for the England he loved, and forewent a right 
pride of ancestry to do so. On the Kentish hill 
where he learnt that faith, abominable modern 
buildings are set up for migrants from the Wen. 
They are named Balmorai, The Eyrie, Little Grey 
Home,}! and so on, in the usual manner. I have no 
quarrel with newness as such: God forbid; nor 
with novelty of design, increase of convenience, 
use of more easily obtained and better materials. 
But the devil take ugliness, old or new (there is old 
ugliness, but less than new). 

There is (houses apart) an ugliness upon this 
Hill. It happens to be the church. In an adopted 
daughter church two miles away there is one of the 
most lovely smaller Decorated windows in England 
(it is in all the handbooks of architecture). But 
the parent was built—rebuilt, as a matter of fact— 
by Victorian churchwardens for churchwardens, 

1 All imaginary ad hoc, but real semper et ubique. 
13 
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or by hucksters for hucksters. It was not rebuilt 
for the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker, 
that they might adore God, Whom they professed 
and profess. It was rebuilt for respectability and 
the Established Church, under her late most 
gracious Majesty. No wonder that the Weald has 
been a fortress of Nonconformity. _Nonconformist 
buildings, except those of the Quakers, are usually 
not beautiful; but they are not always smug. 
And this church is a landmark, and smug. (Let 
us invent the word “smugly,” in the manner of 
Humpty-Dumpty.) 3 

It was not always so. There was once faith 
here where I have seen nothing but bald apathy. 
Here, long ago, in that more lovely building in 
which a clothworker of the Weald had once his own 
chapel, the Virgin holding her Child looked, in 
stone, on the worshipping folk of the hills and the 
valleys. Above her were “ two angelsinclouds .. . 
one playing a psaltery.” Below were beasts, whom 
also God made. “ The artist exhibits the serious, 
devotional spirit which is characteristic of the best 
English work of the medizval period.” 1! And so 
this fourteenth-century altarpiece is now in a great 
museum, not in the place where it was set up for 
a lesson and for use and reverence. The cloth- 
worker’s idea, his school, lives, and his drain still 
names its London street ; but his chapel is utterly 
perished. 

I do not know, nevertheless, that it is fair to 


1 Archeologia Cantiana, xxxvi. 
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criticize the state of religion by the standard of its 
architecture alone. A certain fine country church 
which I know will hold (roughly) seven hundred 
people. The population of the parish is a little 
over three thousand. There is a supplementary 
church two miles away, and three old meeting- 
houses of free denominations in the main street. 
Babies, children, unbelievers excluded, they could 
still hold all the populace desirous of worship. 
They are not filled. Except upon a_ special 
occasion they are not half filled. A good many 
years ago the Daily News made a census of attend- 
ance at London churches on Sundays. If I re- 
member rightly, it came to 4 per cent. (and a fraction) 
of the local populations. Four per cent.; you can 
get more for any commercial proposition than for 
investing in Christianity. 

Is that the vision from the Hills when you look 
down on all the towers of the Wealden villages, 
where, in my own time, to say nothing of all the 
old time before us, devout, keen parsons have 
laboured ? The Weald is speckled with those 
ancient buildings, not many of them so recently 
altered or rebuilt as that I have mentioned. They 
stand usually on little hills; as did the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Why, I have only to put it 
brutally, like that, to show—anything you like, but 
not faith in Christ crucified, even though, on a 
special occasion, I have seen something like that 
faith come to life. 

It is of little moment, I suppose. Here is a 
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great piece of well-cultivated land displayed in a 
seldom-broken peace. Look on it, and thank God 
you are English and alive. 

But on that same hill, as you look out over the 
Weald, you become aware of a dominant ruin. It 
is the last fabric of a castle built at least seven and 
a half centuries ago. It commands the entrance 
from the Weald into the basin, the ganglion, which 
is Maidstone. It was of late Norman building, 
probably. Very little is known about it, except 
that it belonged to the de Valence family, whose 
most obtrusive member, Aymer, issued thence to 
join in national affairs and was murdered not long 
after. His dynasty gave its present name to the 
neighbouring village (which also, characteristically, 
the castle commanded) in the year of our Lord 
1245. If castles (save on a secular regard) are ever 
transitory, this one was, for it was apparently 
decayed long before Cromwell adopted his policy 
of “ slighting ’’ fortresses. After many vicissitudes, 
it came finally, by a pretty irony, into the hands of 
the Filmer family, whose best-known representative 
wrote a portentous defence of the divine right of 
kings (Patriarcha, 1680), which even now students 
of political history must read. 

I have stolen raspberries and gooseberries under 
the Castle walls, and fled alarmed down the steep 
bank at the sound of a heavy footstep. But even 
the excitement of coming plunder did not make 
me forget the wonder of the view from that singular 
ruin. It is on a spur of these northern hills. It 
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has below it the great expanse of wooded lowland 
that all the ridge looks upon. It has below it also 
that lovely creeping village which itself, in its one 
street, and its one lane that rejoins the street as an 
afterthought, hangs perched upon a cliff over the 
Weald, poised above the mist, scented by limes, 
adorned by the gnarled walnut tree and the Spanish 
chestnut, irregular in every pace of its dear surface. 
Above it stand the Mill and the Castle, symbolic. 
The Mill still uses the favour of Afolus. The 
Castle is but a scrap of Norman masonry. Below, 
half a dozen lovely domestic buildings of the 
sixteenth century endure in use, and the kine, the 
sheep, the fruits of the earth, almost all of them in 
England, in their present form, the inspirations of 
separate men in the clearing-up after past darkness 
and war, yield their enlarged increase. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin! If I could but go once 
more down South Lane into the edge of the Weald, 
and creep through the hawthorn hedge. . . . But 
I should make too large a gap, and I cannot now 
run fast enough. 

If you go a little west, and climb the Scotchman’s 
steep stairs (after you have passed the nut trees) 
between the violets and primroses (the violets there 
are not dog, but exuberantly scented, both white 
and blue), you will come by a privy way to a cricket- 
ground of many encounters. It and the Place 
adjoining once belonged to a hero of cricket. Is not 
the name of Sir Horatio or Horace Mann recorded 
in the works of Nyren, of Pycroft, of Haygarth— 
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in the best chronicles of the best game? Recorded 
always affectionately : ‘‘ There is . . . Sir Horace, 
walking about outside the ground, cutting down the 
daisies with his stick—as gentle-he, as the simple 
flowers he was strewing beside him!” He not 
only befriended cricketers; he played, “a batter 
of great might.”” And he descended often to his 
large estates in the Weald. 

Go down to those Bottoms which lie at your 
feet below Linton, and discover that the Weald 
is not a Through-the-Looking-Glass chessboard, 
‘divided up into squares by a number of little 
green hedges, that reached from brook to brook.” 
You will find that the Weald itself has hills. ‘There 
are quite steep and long ones at Headcorn and 
Hawkhurst and Cranbrook, very tiring to all manner 
of traffic. ‘They fall down, as a rule, immediately 
you reach the summit, and the road, instead of 
reaching an appointed place, becomes a sort of 
macadam river opposing other and more veritable 
rivers, whose windings it must evade or circumvent. 
But you will come upon straight stretches, and 
maybe a tiny intimate railway, or even a motor-bus, 
until you reach at last the Other Hills, which I 
have called the cliff of this part of England. 

Before you halt finally at those hills and rest, 
pass over them (observing your abrupt descent to 
sea-level, and sometimes below it) to the Isle of 
Oxney. You will obtain there, from its absurd 
100-200-foot level, a better idea of what a hill is 
than even from little pinnacled Rye. It is encircled 
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by marsh and waters, but, unlike Rye, it is not a 
single town. There is Stone and its upstanding 
Church, as well as Wittersham and The Stocks, 
to look down on the flats. This hill is a continent. 

The Gibbet Hill, where doubtless owlers once 
hung grimly for a warning, overlooks superbly the 
whole of Romney Marsh, except that which the 
Isle of Oxney (also in places about 200 feet high) 
cuts off from sight; and to come to it abruptly 
and afresh is no less surprising than the return to 
the hills twenty miles north. You see suddenly 
' an expanse of land which in its evenness is like the 
sea. Except for your little height above it, you 
might be in a sailing-boat out of sight of the coast, 
the tiller your only hand upon the arts of mankind. 
Of course there zs a horizon; but there seems to 
be none. If you are in a flippant mood, you must 
remember Mr. Kipling’s Geoplanarians and the 
village that voted the earth was flat. You may, 
perhaps, feel flippant. But before long, if you 
remain on that steep little edge, you will feel both 
reverent and afraid. 

The place is so full of gulls and larks and reed- 
warblers that it seems a kingdom of wings: as 
indeed it is, for a heron started as I walked down 
the hill, and there were dozens of magpies, and a 
tree-creeper and a dipper. But as you look over 
it from the Hill, the Marsh is a Noah’s Ark land 
infinitely projected. It is all in patterns ; but the 
patterns are curiously interlaced, as in an old silver- 
inlaid snuff-box: the very sheep, gleaming, fit the 
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pattern, and the golden kine, and the black soldier 
willows. In the wet season, there are great shining 
patches of steel everywhere. Yet even these floods 
vary in colour, for the edge near dryer land is smooth 
and bright, and the farther part, where the wind 
may catch it, dark and mackerel. 

I say there is no horizon. ‘There is. There is 
a curious light very far away over the dykes and 
hedges, long past little Brenzett and Brookland and 
Old Romney. ‘These that you see are not miles you 
can measure: they are miles of the edge of the 
world, and that faint brightness comes from the 
River of Ocean, that ran round Achilles’ shield. 
The Hill tells you to sail upon that River, to which 
all its life flows. 
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“That as we have mastered nature that we might gain 
wealth, help us to master the social relations of mankind that 
we may gain justice and a world of brothers.” 

Special Prayer used at the opening of the 
’ British Empire Exhibition, 1924. 
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T will be remembered that Sir Roger de 
I Coverley—whom, in spite of the evidence, 
I suspect of being of Kentish extraction, 
so true is he to type—Sir Roger, having had “a 
glass of the widow Trueby’s water,’’ 1 visited West- 
minster Abbey in company with Mr. Spectator. 
He was greatly exhilarated by seeing, in their chill 
effigies, the very heroes he had read of so often in 
Baker’s Chronicle, which “ always lay in his hall 
window.” He deplored the absence of monuments 
to many kings recorded by the illustrious Baker, 
and checked other memorial performances by 
reference to the same historian. 


1 Obviously akin to those medicaments mentioned in 
Chapter IX. 
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Sir Richard Baker was an eminent worthy of 
the Weald, and his Recueil of the Histories of 
English kings was for long as popular as that Recueil 
of Troy first Englished by the greatest of all 
Wealden men, William ‘Caxton. Caxton learnt 
his “‘ broad and rude English’? (which was some 
of the best English ever written) at Tenterden.’ 
He was more fortunate in his press at Westminster 
than poor Sir Richard of Sissinghurst, who died, 
impoverished, in the Fleet Prison in 1645. He 
had not equalled Sir Roger in severity of manners, 
because, though his debts were innocent, he had 
written, among other things, a vivacious defence of 
the theatre against Prynne. 

Prisons, by the way, seem to have had a curious 
attraction for people connected with Kent. Baker, 
Lovelace, Dickens (not born, but, like Mr. Pickwick, 
naturalized of Kent), John Ball, two Wyatts, 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, her mother Anne, 
and Anne’s brother George—I should like to hear 
their conversation round a tea-table. 

I do not seek to enumerate all the living or dead 
persons who have lit up the Weald by their characters, 
and, save for a few folk who have left their characters 
behind them through printed words, like those two just 
mentioned, I shall not draw upon eminence but upon 
privacy. It matters not what a man does: we can all 
find that out, one way or another. What was he? 

So I shall begin with Poothrum. Probably 


*D.N.B. In the Weald, anyhow, because he says so 
himself. 
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no living being can explain that astounding nick- 
name. It was, as Poothrum in his more articulate 
moments was careful to explain, “‘ not my name : 
my name’s Charlie Smith.”” But of course no one 
called him Charlie Smith. His odd, ragged, tall, 
shambling figure recurred at intervals with rather 
tired watercress (which be sold partly by threats and 
partly because he was an established institution), a 
mysterious satchel-bundle, and a voice of terrifying 
persuasiveness. Legend said that he slept on Scotch- 
man’s Bank, and, like its godfather, fell down the 
steps of that steep ascent from a thrust of the Weald 
into the Hills. (I have stolen nuts there.) 

Once, on a barefoot expedition through the 
window-bars of an Elizabethan building used as a 
school boarding-house, to obtain the secret and 
desirable cherry at a forbidden shop, I ran into this 
Worthy in the dark, and at once cried, ‘ Pooth- 
rum.” ‘‘ That ain’t my name, it’s Charlie Smith,” 
he roared, and ran at me like a bear. The slope 
was about 1 in 3, and stony, and my bare feet 
were surer than his great old patched boots : happily, 
for in liquor he was dangerous. 

I do not remember whether it was Badluck or 
Sheepstealer who got cut over the head in one of 
our election riots ; probably both, and others also, 
for there was a prejudice against a Labour candidate. 
(Years later, I heard that same candidate, then a 
Member, and now dead, deliver a very fine speech 


1The nickname here, as in one or two other places, is 
genuine, being too good to be lost : the real name not. 
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on behalf of a project for a National Shakespeare 
Theatre. But he was nota highbrow.) Of Badluck 
and Sheepstealer I recall little more than the nick- 
names, the real names, and the curved, drooping figure 
that peasants of necessity acquire. ‘They have no 
Kruschen salts, no Miller exercises, no daily con- 
stitutional walk nor appointed diet ; only old clothes 
and a tired shuffle to a six-foot hole in the ground. 
The personality of Bluey comes back more 
clearly. Not many knew his surname (and fewer 
still his kindred) until they were well acquainted 
with the village. His nickname came from a blue 
waistcoat extinct long before my time He sat 
cross-legged on a table in his shirt-sleeves, after 
the manner of his craft, for he was a tailor. He 
had been a wandering journeyman, and had walked 
half England. In his travels he had acquired some 
nasty postcards and an indecent Spanish fan, which 
he concealed from all save intimates of maturer 
years. He was the most unusual umpire at cricket 


1 There is an inn not far off known as the Blue Door. Its 
exhibited name is (say) the Pig and Whistle. The real blue 
door itself was removed forty years ago. Yet just before the 
war, a mile or so away, I was asked by a novice postman where 
the Pig and Whistle was. When I told him, he said, with 
astonishment, ‘“‘ Oh, you mean the Blue Door ?” 

Though it is a digression, I will interpolate a grim incongruity 
I met there. I was walking back to work on a hot day, and sat 
on the bench outside the inn to rest. Suddenly I heard a dull 
thudding sound echoing from the hills. It was the guns in 
France—the beginning of the battle of the Somme. Almost 
at the very moment, a wheezy gramophone in the inn, which had 
been playing lively airs, broke into Chopin’s Funeral March. 
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which the game’s nursery has produced. On his 
side, a batsman (as was said irreverently of W. G.) 
had to be clean bowled (and then it was probably 
a no-ball), or caught very plainly, or run out while 
stationary in mid-pitch. Creatures on the opposite 
side, of course, were always out. And as old Joe 
Bluey was (from the bowler’s point of view) pro- 
tuberant both east and west, and declined to change 
his stance for anybody, he tended to make cricket 
a game of chance rather than of skill. “‘ Let not his 
frailties be remembered.” He never forgot a friend. 

Let me set by his side another of the Kentish 
soil very distant in blood and fame, but not the 
less an authentic brother. All the confusion, the 
alarums and excursions, of the Civil War, seen 
clearly only by the chiefs on either side, but felt 
passionately by all on both sides, seems to be 
reflected, for the Royalist cause, in the fortunes of 
Richard Lovelace, of Bethersden in the Weald. 
His family was old and numerous in Kent. When 
he went to Oxford he was “ accounted the most 
amiable and beautiful person that ever eye beheld.”’ 
It was he who delivered the Kentish petition that 
Dering drew up, for which he went to the Gatehouse 
and wrote his immortal lyric on prisons. When, 
after a little time, he was released, he led a Cavalier 
life of fashion and wit and verse-making in London : 
but he was rich enough to buy yet more Wealden 
property, near Smarden. After fresh fighting for 
his King—“ Tell me not, sweet, Iam unkind . . .” 
—he went to prison again, and there wrote Lucasta. 
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When he was enlarged (not in the manner of the 
gentleman in the Church), he was a poor man. He 
sold most of his Kentish property in 1649 ; and before 
that, in 1643, he had signed an indenture beginning : 


“To all Christian people to whom this 
present writing shall come Richard Lovelace 
in the County of Kent Esq* sendeth greeting,” 


and conveying to the same man who afterwards 
bought his other estates certain lands and houses 
in Bethersden and Halden. His signature is as 
handsome as his person was reputed to be. He 
was the true Cavalier, a joyous, beautiful aristocrat 
fighting for a forlorn ideal, loving, as he said, 
honour more than his mistress, more even than 
life ; wasting his substance in fine raiment and gay 
living, but singing exquisitely even behind his 
iron bars. He died poor, in squalor. 

Let it not be forgotten, when one is shaken by 
the fresh beauty of Lovelace’s best verse, that 
another of the greatest English lyrics, one of the 
most passionate and yet most serene, was also 
written by a Kentish man. 

“You meaner beauties of the night, .. . 


You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise ? ” 


Sir Henry Wotton, who wrote that, lived in his 
delicious eyrie at Boughton Malherbe, where, 
beneath the church that commemorates so many of 
his illustrious family, the Weald falls away steeply in 
everlasting trees and hedgerows, till far off on the first 
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horizon you see the tower at Tenterden and the blue 
shade beyond that is Fairlight. Wotton likewise was 
a poor gentleman : and he shared rooms at Hart Hall 
in Oxford with the author of Baker’s Chronicles. 

And if we are upon gentlemen, here is another, 
though he is but a cousin of a Wealden man, and 
only Wealden by that-kinship, though true mid- 
Kentish by geography. Sir Roger Twysden was 
prominent among the Kentish gentlemen who stood 
for their King. But I like him better as a husband 
and a diarist than as a politician. I do not know 
that we can trust all epitaphs, nor even all diaries ; 
there are many witnesses to the contrary. But I 
trust this extract from his valiant and sincere diary, 
recording the death of his dearly loved wife in 
1656: 

“Yet God gave her then a little light[e]ning 
before death: was joyed to see me, received the 
sacrament Viaticum with me, which done, she kissed 
the Minister, and us about her, to take her leave of 
us,—told me we should meet in heaven. I never 
saw any receive the Eucharist with more reverent 
devotion. Then, growing nearer her end, desired 
to be laid to rest again, being heavy as nigh her 
time’s end. About 3 of the clock, she awaked 
again; knew me. I kist her and she me; but, as 
I since conceive it was, that she might die quietly, 
which she did, laying herself again to sleep; but 
never waked more in this world. 

“When I kist her, which was the last I ever did 
whilst she lived, she gave me many kisses together, 

14 
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so as I told her, ‘ Here is the old kisse still.’ She 
smiled, as what she knew she used to do. 

«|, . She was the saver of my estate. Never man 
had a better wife—never children a better mother!” 

‘“* As what she knew she used to do.” ‘They all 
know that. I wonder at what point the miracle 
of imagination becomes the dulness of habit—and 
when, if ever, it falls back into the old fresh radiance. 
Do we still pursue shadows ? 

I think not, for I have in my mind the picture 
of another gentleman, whose simple and serene life 
was supremely to me (though I have been very 
happy in the friendship of other men much better 
than I shall ever be) a code of honour and an 
inspiration to righteousness. If I do not mention 
the women of his house, it is because he lives again 
in them and they repeat his virtues, and because, 
in the best of his life, he was a communal figure in 
a county where, if anywhere, da haute noblesse retains 
its prestige and its power (the chronicler of Victorian 
politics cannot ignore “the Kent gang’’), and 
where the Squire, so near London, still is the Squire. 

He was an Irish gentleman of an illustrious 
family—and if that be too particular a term, I will 
say that he was the noblest sort of English gentle- 
man—who had the misfortune to be a schoolmaster, 
in the employ of a rich Corporation of whose methods 
I find it difficult to speak. He was of an old school, 
in more senses than one. Indeed, a great school- 
master, formerly his own headmaster, under whom 
he took office, deemed him to be one of the great 
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teachers of the future. He was: but (it may have 
been because he was both Irish and a gentleman) 
his range was limited by circumstances. 

Such was the force of his character that in a 
county of small farmers and strict objection to 
trespass he could set no “ bounds ”’ for us boys 
(he set them for certain-village shops, for obvious 
reasons) ; and the farmers were his friends. They 
knew that if we did occasional damage or robbed 
orchards (and to that temptation we succumbed), 
they would get justice from him. They knew that 
if they could prove a true case—and I have been 
one of a trembling yardful of boys lined up (the 
farmer present) to own on our honour to a certain 
raid, not my own, though I thought it was—if 
they could prove a true case, we should get it in 
the appointed place, and they would be compen- 
sated out of our pocket money—and our parents’ 
purse. It was always a small matter, really, in a 
place where I have bought the best cherries in the 
whole world, fresh from the tree, at 2d. a pound ; 
yes, 2d. for Bigaroons or Bigareaux, and 6d. to go 
and wallow in the orchard. (There is no such 
fruit in the universe : warm with the sun, bursting 
its skin for richness in the scented grass between the 
trees.) But if it were a small matter, it was also a 
large one, for on it hung the reputation of a school 
and a man. We could as a result obtain a tall hat 
full of Cox’s Pippins or snowdrops for a few pennies. 

Before he had been there long, he was no 
“ foreigner’: no more a foreigner than Sir Roger 
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de Coverley, whom, if you add a little of Don 
Quixote and Cephalus and Parson Adams and 
Colonel Newcome (most of all Newcome), he 
greatly resembled. He would at times in church 
crouch (not kneel) and pray into his tall hat, in 
the Victorian manner ; but I know very well, from 
his most intimate private papers, how sincere and 
profound was the religion that gave that formality 
the life of the Holy Spirit of God. He believed. 

At cricket he could bring off a late cut, even in 
his older years, with a wrist that “ Tip ’”’ Foster 
might have envied ; and he could lift his left leg 
and put a short ball under it, in the old-fashioned 
(I had almost said de Coverley) manner, which 
would have astonished even him whom all men 
remember as “ Ranji.” At fives he beat men twenty 
and thirty (and boys forty) years younger than him- 
self. He rode regularly with the local hunt, and 
I am told was in his later days too eager for safety. 
A tall, handsome man, he walked a good pace; and 
little in the way of birds or beasts or flowers missed 
his eyes, even when he had to correct them with 
glasses. At sixty he could shoot accurately the 
sudden pigeon, as well (of course) as driven game 
or rough-shot birds along the hedgerows. I cannot 
tell here his story of ‘‘ remonstrance,”’ but it is 
concerned with his dry-fly fishing, to which he was 
passionately devoted. And as a boy he delivered 
at Rugby School a hack—then not merely permitted 
but desirable—which laid out a vile man on the 
opposing side. He maintained strongly the Con- 
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servative opinion in politics ; but it did not prevent 
him from respecting, and being loved and respected 
by, those of very different views. He knew 
Thackeray, Dickens, Surtees, Homer, Horace, and 
Vergil by heart ; and a good many other things. 

I have (in an impartial capacity) heard him dis- 
cussed in dozens of parlours where gossip is rife, 
and by dozens of spiteful private persons, many’ of 
whom were not aware of my acquaintance with 
him ; and those who were aware spoke otherwise 
than of other people, whom (as they knew) I also 
knew. I never heard one bad nor even mild criti- 
cism of him. And for myself, I say that I have 
worked under and admired and had the friendship of 
apostles of less hidden fame, of great and recognized 
personality, though in their lifetime even their achieve- 
ment was unadvertised—for instance, Sidney Ball and 
Pogson Smith of Oxford, and Barnett of Whitechapel ; 
but this Irish gentleman of,narrow means, so long 
resident in Kent, was the best of them all. 

He had for retainer that remarkable person 
whom I have described as “ running ”’ in a bowler. 
Pikey’s habit of touching that bowler every other 
minute was as ineradicable as his thirst for beer. 
It took a vast number of pints to make him drunk ; 
but drunk he often was. For one thing, when old 
boys of the school revisited it (as they were fain to 
do frequently), he recognized them ; if he did not, 
he sought information privily, and then “ recog- 
nized” them. I caught him at it once, for he 
asked me in a low voice who P—— was ; and three 
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minutes later, being suspicious as well as thirsty, 
I found him in the bar of the “ Red Lion,” just 
round the corner, ‘‘ recognizing ” P He was 
dismissed regularly every few months, but within 
a week or two he was back again. Of course he 
stole his master’s vegetables (he was gardener and 
very handy man: ‘“ Look see now, Mus’ Darton, 
you do it this way ’’—it was pretty sure to be a good 
way). His longest period of dismissal was when “ the 
guv nor” came back unexpectedly and found Pikey 
holding a private auction of his garden tools. As, not 
long before, he had had to transport Pikey to his cottage 
in a wheelbarrow, owing to the effect of beer upon the 
legs, the breach was temporarily wide. At an age 
which no man can guess, interrelated to half the 
village, Pikey seems to be the last survivor of the 
generation which grew old under Queen Victoria. 
No, not last: penultimate or antepenultimate. 
There is still that “b y physician,” rough- 
tongued but kindliest and, at need, gentlest of 
men, fonder of a fox than of a patient, a fine figure 
of a man on horseback, most enduring of friends. 
(His son, also a doctor, died of the effects of gas- 
poisoning six years after the war to end war.) 
There is, too, that indefeasible batsman and wicket- 
keeper (captain of a certain county team), the Old 
Bear, who, having had most of his inside removed 
in his later middle-age, seized a bat after a very 
serious operation and without ten seconds’ practice 
made an accomplished century. And there is an 
ever-youthful vicar, now in another county, who in 
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a day when Kent could tread on the face of York- 
shire (with its Bromets and such men) at Rugby 
football, taught us secret formule for heeling and 
wheeling. Florent: floreant. 

I think something of their plain sincerity must 
have come down, in the very air, from an earlier 
age. ‘The British Museum contains a record of 
one Kentish adventure late in the knightly years. 
It is Pynson’s printed copy—believed to be unique 
—of Sir Richard Guildford’s! chaplain’s account 
of their pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1506. It is a 
strange chronicle, echoing in some of its details 
things very ancient and very modern. In Candy 
(“called otherwise Crete’”’) “there be right evil 
people.” Was the chaplain reminiscent of the 
proverb St. Paul quoted about the Cretans, or 
was he telling the truth? Kpjres de peidoras, 
kaka Onpia, yaorépes apyat. And was he recalling 
Thucydides and Herodotus, or anticipating Sir 
Arthur Evans, when he wrote : 

“In Candia was music first found, and also 
tourneys and exercise of arms on horseback. There 
was law first put in writing ; armour was first there 
devised and found, and so was the making of remys 
(oars) and rowing in boats.” 

Mamelukes, Soldans, Venetians, galleys, the 
nails of the Holy Cross, Moors and Saracens, 


1The name is spelt variously — Guildford, Guylforde 
(Pynson), Guldeford, and in other ways. ‘The Camden Society 
printed this interesting text in 1851. The Prior of Giseburn 
accompanied Sir Richard. 
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pomps and processions—all the enchantments are 
here. But the pilgrimage had an ill end. In the 
last stage, ‘‘ because both my master and master 
Prior of Gisburn were sore sick, therefore with 
great difficulty and outrageous cost we purveyed 
camels for them, and certain Mamelukes to conduct 
them in safety to Jerusalem, which entreated us 
very evil, and took much more for their pain than 
their covenant was.” They visited the Holy 
Sepulchre, Calvary, the Mount of Olives, Bethle- 
hem, and other places of reverence. But on Satur- 
day the sth of September, after Mass at Mount 
Zion, the Prior ‘“‘ deceased ...and the same 
night late he was had to Mount Zion and there 
buried.” On the next day Sir Richard, “ whom 
God assoil,” followed him to the same rest. 

To these, lest the record be too secular (save for 
Guildford), I will add, as briefly as may be, a few 
divines. Erasmus was a Wealden vicar ; but in spite 
of the Dutch prisoner’s epitaph, he cannot be called 
Kentish. Here are three genuine local contrasts. 

In 1683 the Archbishop of Canterbury had a 
grievous report from the Vicar of Biddenden. (1 
deal with quarrels over religion elsewhere, and am 
thinking now of these folk only as human beings 
likely to be good, to get drunk, to run up debts, 
to beget families, and to keep or lose their tempers.) 
This is from the report. ‘ The parishioners there 
(as elsewhere in the Weald of Kent) have among them 
all the vulgar sects about London and one more, for 
there are also remaining some Brownists who boast 
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that they have kept them unmingled with all other 
dissenters ever since the days of that notable seismatic 
from whom they have their denomination. . . . 

“There is (a) parcel of land now rented at 
eighteen pounds per annum, called bread-and- 
cheese land, given (as they say) for the entertaining 
of all the parishioners .with bread and cheese in 
the church after evening service on Easter Day, 
which custom even to this time is with much dis- 
order and indecency observed, and needs a regula- 
tion by His Grace’s authority . . .” 

The parsonage house—‘a most ruinous and 
dreadful spectacle ’—this divine, Dr. Giles Hinton, 
found “‘ tenemented out to vile and vicious people 
who made it so ragged and unclean that I never saw 
any building stand more in need of a lustration. 
However I brought my family into it, and since 
I have had a title to it! I have laid out near two 
hundred pounds only to make it capable of a bed, 
and a table, a stool, and a candlestick. I was not 
born in a pigsty, though I may die in a worse place, 
so thick have been upon me my charges in removing, 
in first-fruits (£35), and necessary reparations.” 

In 1685 Dr. Hinton wrote to the Archbishop 
that he was ‘‘ now going to the common place of 
confinement in Maidstone”; and he said that by 
that time he had expended “‘ above £300” on the 
charges which two years before had cost him a 
little over a tithe of that amount.’ 


1 Two years. He was collated to it in 1681. 
2He quotes some “ pretended customs for small tithes” : 
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‘“‘ Seismatic,” though Dr. Hinton obviously 
meant to use another word, is a good term for 
that religious earthquake Robert Browne, the first 
Nonconformist from the Reformed Church of 
England. But whatever may be thought of Dr. 
Hinton, with his persistent debts and his obvious 
inability to impart to his parishioners the spiritual 
grace necessary to make them pay their. tithes or 
come to Holy Communion,! the picture is not a 
pretty one, from any point of view. And it is 
borne out by testimony, less miserable, but not 
much more creditable, from other Kentish parishes. 

He, it might be conjectured by serious inquirers 
into an insoluble problem, was not saved. William 
Huntington, 5.S. (“sinner saved”’), claimed that 
security. He had the distinction, at least, of 
emerging into literature by way of Southey in the 
Quarterly Review. He was born between Cranbrook 
and Goudhurst in 1774, and described his birth- 
place intimately : the roads, the names, are all on 
to-day’s Ordnance Map, and I have walked there. 
It is close to a four “‘ wents ’’—a south-eastern English 
name for cross-roads which not all the standard 
dictionaries know, though from three to six ‘‘ wents ” 
are scattered all over the maps. Huntington was 
“For pigs, each, 0 ob... . For a gallon of honey, 4 ob” 
“ob” is half-pence). The zero for pigs looks like an insistence 
upon the very ancient Wealden right of pannage. 

1 In the year in which he departed for Maidstone Gaol, he 
“presented ” four of them for this offence. In 1683 he was 


more anxious about his rectorial dues, and about the prevalence 
of Dissent. 
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a bastard with a “ nominal father” who ‘ worked 
for six or seven shillings in the winter, and nine 
in the summer.” This father’s eleven children 
usually had meat on Sundays. Young William 
“obtained a place in a yeoman’s family, who 
engaged him for three years, at twenty shillings a 
year: he was to have two coats, two waistcoats, 
and two hats, in the term, and his perquisites were 
to find him in linen and other necessaries.” 

This did not last long, owing to a dispute over 
perquisites ; and he went to a place where a grisly 
excise-man, whom he supposed to be a sort of 
Recording Angel, kept him (probably unawares) in 
a state of constant terror. After other vicissitudes, 
he fell in love with a tailor’s daughter, and “ walked 
now and then thirty miles with a light heart to 
visit his mistress.” ‘“‘ I believe I could have served 
as many years for Susan Fever as Jacob did for 
Rachel.” But he was too poor ; his meagre clothes 
kept him from getting lucrative work: “ and as for 
my endeavouring to save money for clothes at day 
labour in the Weald of Kent, it is like fetching a 
penny at a time out of Pharaoh’s brick-kilns, where 
a double task must be performed, and no materials 
allowed.” And in the long-run he had to give up 
hopes of Susan—though she had a child by him, 
for whom, for a time, he paid maintenance. But 
when he lost his occupation, he ran away, and, 
from being Hunt (his “ parent’s”” name), turned 
Huntington—‘ for the letters of the alphabet are 
the portion of every man.” 
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In due time he had thoughts of suicide, and 
“sot religion,” seeing visions; and he became a 
coal-heaver, and married another woman. He was 
miraculously fed by carp and partridges which he 
“‘ found”; and he took to:preaching—successfully. 
He seems to have had a compelling personality. He 
earned the honour of attack by Rowland Hill. 
He was buried with his own epitaph : 

‘“ TERE LIES THE COALHEAVER, 
BELOVED OF HIS GOD, BUT ABHORRED OF MEN.” 
The Providence of God was with such men in the 
days of John Wesley. 

The last divine is one who knew how to write 
the English that gave us the Authorized Version. 
In the British Museum there is a little book by 
Robert Abbot, vicar of Cranbrook, published at the 
Sign of the Golden Lion in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
in 1639—old St. Paul’s. It was given by the author 
to Mr. William Boys, as some beautifully written 
inscriptions testify. It is called “‘ A TRIAL OF OUR 
CHURCH-FORSAKERS, or A MEDITATION ‘TENDING 
TO STILL THE PassIONS OF UNQUIET BROWNISTS.”’ 
Doubtless the Brownists, like the Quakers and the 
Anabaptists, and like John Wesley later, were a 
little unquiet. There was, according to Hasted, “‘a 
bigoted enthusiast” in the same parish in 1643 
(Mr. Abbot’s supplanter) ; and on the other hand 
a later vicar (1662), conforming, who, “as he was 
a gentleman who had no private property, was 
obliged to economise his income here in the best 
manner he could; he would often be seen on a 
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market-day with his book in his hand collecting 
the vicarial tithes from his parishioners.” It all 
seems now trivial and even silly: so, I do not 
doubt, will certain squabbles in and about the 
Church of England to-day seem, two hundred and 
fifty years hence ; let our presbyters not lose their 
sense of humour, for their language will not be the 
language of 2154 A.D., and what may appear to be 
splendid to-day may look foolish to-morrow. But 
this Parson Abbot knew how to write, and there is 
a sincere zeal behind the sentences that have the 
great Biblical rhythm. 

Turn from the church to the village green. 
What chance would any county in England (or Eng- 
land herself, whom Kent has played so often) have 
against this cricket Eleven?! (I must borrow one 
or two from outside the Weald, to cover the years.) 
(i) Alfred Mynn of Goudhurst (1807-61), “the 
Lion of Kent”: (ii) Wenman of Benenden to keep 
wicket, even to the exclusion of Huish, the best 
wicket-keeper who never played for England, and 
played ‘“‘ Soccer” with a cricket-ball, and did 
conjuring tricks: (iii) C. I. Thornton, whose kin 
overlooked all the Weald, to drive out of any ground 


1 Tt is fair to say that W. G. made the hugest of his glorious 
scores against Kent. I saw him make a lot of runs at the Mote 
at Maidstone. Walter Wright (who knew every blade of grass 
there) was bowling down the then heavy slope, and the Gloucester 
men could make nothing of him—all except that great hairy 
figure in the M.C.C. cap, who did exactly what he liked and when 
he liked and where he liked. He pulled on that day more 
masterfully than even E. M. 
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on earth more frequently than any one on earth.! 
I once saw him put up a covey of partridges with 
a terrific drive into the long grass bordering a very 
large ground. By a great irony, he bowled very 
good lobs: (iv) that fine professional and modest 
gentleman, Alec Hearne, who took 1036 wickets 
for Kent and made 13,987 runs for her : (v) Colin 
Blythe, or a choice between him, David Harris, 
and Richard Mills of Benenden, or Edgar Willsher 
of Rolvenden, for left-hand work: (vi) Kenneth 
Hutchings of Tonbridge, or else W. H. Patterson, 
for runs like C.I.’s: (vii) Fielder of Plaxtol, to 
take once more all ten wickets as he (and hitherto 
he only) did against the Gentlemen : (viii) Woolley, 
to perform all the arts of cricket, including the 
exhibition of an easy grace: (ix) Charles Alfred 
Absolom, whose side’s score once read (he being the 
one man out) 106-1-I00: (x) either, for batting, 
Fuller Pilch (who was so misguided as to be born 
in Norfolk, but so wise as to settle a little north 
of the Weald, at Town Malling), or else (because of 
his immortal innovation in bowling) John Willes ; 
and (xi) a great captain and a great cricketer must 
appear in J. R. Mason. Come the three corners of 
the world in pads. . . . And as Duke of Penshurst 
in the Weald owned Lord’s and sold it to the M.C.C., 
that is of course a Kentish ground (like P. F. 
Warner’s Bearsted Green), and the matches would 
be played there. Or else on Goodwin Sands, as 
once upon atime. Hearnes would be umpiring or 


1 See note on page 14. 
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scoring, and Sir Horace Mann would look on with 
other shades from the lawns of Elysium, and slash 
the daisies as of old. And even so I have left out 
Long Robin and Nutty Martin. 


It is easy to make a pretty picture with some 
discordant notes. It is not all pretty. Thirty years 
ago, when I first saw the Running, I heard a local 
usage equally memorable. A certain draper (he was 
not a draper, but he need not be identified) was 
suspected of being rather more than familiar with his 
servant-maid—more familiar than with his lawful wife. 
Ribald verses appeared (briefly, for moralists get up 
early) on the notice-board on the wall of the ‘‘ Blue 
Boar.” And at last the outraged village in high cabal 
organized itself and repeated an ancient custom. 

At about ten o’clock at night they assembled. 
Some bore saucepans, some old tin cans, one or two 
had bugles or similar instruments of music. They 
blew the one, they beat the other, until 3 a.m., 
relieving the metallic monotony with the aforesaid 
ribald verses sung to well-known airs, and with 
such songs as “‘ The Derby Ram ” (not the author- 
ized version). ‘This was on a hill. You could have 
heard the tumult ten miles away in the shining 
moonlit Weald just at their feet. All the beauty of 
the knitted fields, the innumerable nightingales (for 
it was May), all the dear stillness of that great 
expanse, rang with this discordance of local indigna- 
tion. And, when at length their wrists and lungs 
gave out, and dawn was not far away, half the farm- 
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dogs in Kent cried aloud ; and when they too were 
weary, it was time for Chanticleer to proclaim his 
mission, picking up his song from a colleague a mile 
away, and passing it on, and answering. 

I heard the same ceremony more than once. It 
was perhaps exercised not always justly. But it 
and the uttering of verses upon the notice-board 
(not only upon this subject) were marks of a cor- 
porate sense which more rapid communications 
to-day may diminish. ‘This, however, was in a 
small village of eight hundred souls (souls? Yes), 
not a little town where, on the whole, you get three 
grades—the gentry, the traders, and the peasants. 

These objects of indignation may have been 
(they were believed to be) Unworthies. But I 
have set down naught in malice. ‘‘ Make the 
betht of uth, guv’nor, not the wortht,” said a noble 
humble man in the greatest English economic novel. 
There are bad criminals: there are good saints ; 
and there is a betwixt-and-between which is Every- 
man. I see no reason why I should not shake 
_ hands with a dirty thief, nor with Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; nor even (since I am not of a convinced 
faith) with a Methodist or an Anglo-Catholic vicar. 
This designedly patchworked record of a few per- 
sonalities is meant to be an attempt to show what a 
betwixt-and-between we are and have always been. 
See the figures now as they might appear against a 
background of what we call history: men viewed 
through the wrong end of a telescope. I wonder if 
I can focus it for a conclusion ? I think not. 
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“‘ What the King wrote to his son, as a father, concerns not 
us ; what he wrote to him as a King of England concerns not 
him ; God and the parliament having now otherwise disposed 
of England.” 

JoHN MILTON. 
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Y what fostering star has this strange portion 
of a cosmopolitan county retained through 
many ages a personality of its own? I 
cannot really answer that question. But a few 
facts from a long history will show that the Weald 
of Kent has not necessarily been a district almost 
entirely remote and secluded from the life of Kent 
(which is the highway of the life of England), as 
those who speak of the impenetrable forest of 
Anderida sometimes assert. It has been singularly 
near to, and, except once or twice, as singularly 
aloof from, the History of England. 
I have called Kent cosmopolitan, and it is, in 
general, no exaggeration to use that word. The 
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major part of the county has lost personality. It 
has within its borders not only the vestiges of all 
human civilization, but the authentic traces of all 
that has mattered to English civilization (if it is 
to be concluded that we:are civilized ; and some 
evidence might be given to the contrary). In 
Kent, it must be assumed, if only because of the 
narrow seas, some of the first Celts landed in the 
territory to which they were to bequeath the name 
Britain. In their time, or maybe before them, 
some one built Kits Coty House, and shaped those 
miraculous stone weapons at Ightam. In Kent, 
likewise, Julius Czesar landed, probably at a place 
long secret during the Great War because of its 
transport of troops and munitions in the opposite 
direction. The semi-fabulous Hengist and Horsa 
came to Kent; and more serious historians than 
I still dispute as to the Jutish elements in the 
Kentish physique and the Kentish dialect. St. 
Augustine introduced the Christian religion into 
southern England through Kent. William the 
Norman, by some mistake, did not land in Kent : 
but he wisely was careful to subdue or pacify the 
county before proceeding to subdue also the 
whole country. Kings ever since have progressed 
through Kent to or from Europe. Rebellions have 
been hatched there. Sidneys, Wyatts, Sackvilles, 
Bearsteds have shared its life; Chaucer was its 
knight of the shire. Flemings settled there to 
make cloth; Walloons at Canterbury: French 
refugees and ex-prisoners everywhere. The hop, 
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the cherry—both in Kent the best in the world— 
came to it from overseas. It gave to England the 
best roads and the best roadmaker of to-day. And 
yet, in spite of all the county’s commerce with the 
larger world, the Weald is still Kent, and yet not 
quite the Kent that people conclude from Folke- 
stone, Margate, or Canterbury, nor even from that 
excellent Maidstone. 

First as regards the Weald’s own traffic with the 
larger world. It knew the oldest world of all. A 
very short time ago there was talk in my inn of a 
great lump of a fossil creature dug up in a quarry 
at Newenden. It was shown me the next day. 
It is a slab of rock with a very clearly marked and 
deeply cut tortoise or chessboard pattern. It had 
not then been identified. ‘To my inexpert eye, it 
might be either a biggish fragment of pre-human 
turtle, or a small fragment of one of the greater 
scale-clad monsters. Not far away, also, have been 
found pieces of an ancient tusk and of an iguanodon. 

The remains of man’s own first coming are as 
rare, but still they are to be found, though they 
occur as a rule in such scarcity and isolation as to 
suggest that they were dropped fortuitously by 
chance travellers or explorers. Coid Andred is 
said to have been the name of the whole densely 
wooded tract we now call the Weald; and in 
addition to its jungles it almost certainly provided 
heavy swamps. To this day the hillmen of the 
northern ridge say that the Weald-men have speckled 
bellies and webbed feet. But if that be so, the 
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people of the still damper and lower Romney 
Marsh must have fins and scales and tails, thus 
becoming the true Kentish Longtails of legend. 

On the other hand, there are a few relics of the 
Roman settlement. Many Roman coins and some 
Roman urns have been found at Frittenden : coins 
also between Reading Street and Halden. Pottery 
shards resembling Upchurch ware have been dis- 
covered, and the Romans knew of a port called 
Anderida, which may have been either Pevensey in 
Sussex or Newenden in Kent, as has been pointed 
out in the chapter on the Levels. A Roman altar 
was found at Wittersham, and according to Mr. 
Haslewood, Romden (now demolished—in Smar- 
den) was on the site of a Roman house, a coin of 
Faustina having been dug up there. Furley holds 
that the conquerors smelted the Wealden iron. 
More important is the very recent discovery by 
officers of the Royal Ordnance Survey of definite 
traces of a Roman road through the south Weald. 
Castle ‘Toll at Newenden (like Dymchurch Wall) 
has been called British, Roman, and Roman- 
British. 

Furthermore, you are certainly to consider the 
district as geographically in nowise like itself of 
to-day. Books are written on coast erosion and 


1 They were staying at my inn at the time. I believe the 
results of their investigations have not yet been published. But 
it should always be remembered that Ordnance Map attribu- 
tions are based either on exact official survey or on the most 
trustworthy outside opinions and records. _ 
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land reclamation and deforestation (to say no 
more here than has already been said), and it is not 
to be doubted that the best of them are true—as 
dead history. But what did the eroded or re- 
claimed coasts mean in the past to those living 
on or near them? ‘There have been three Win- 
chelseas. The Rother; once so important to the 
Wealden cliff, has changed its course, and formerly 
was the Limene or Lemanus, the Roman port of 
which, as Lympne, was famous just before and 
during the Great War. What if Oxney were an 
island, Newenden a coastal fort, Smallhythe a 
port to which even up to the age of photography 
barges plied almost to Miss Ellen Terry’s door- 
way? In Cesar’s time that slow, pretty stream 
separated two Celtic tribes; but they were not the 
Jutes of Kent and the South Saxons of Sussex. 

All the facts are too mysteriously vague for 
certainty. But the evidence is sufficient at least to 
suggest that Rome made some attempts to pene- 
trate and even colonize the Weald. And though 
the Saxons may not have known the nature of the 
inland country between Romney Marsh and south 
of the higher hills, the evidence of the name- 
endings alone—all the hursts and denes—apart from 
recorded facts, and the treatment of very ancient 
customs by the Normans, show that the conquerors 
of the Roman-British made even more serious 
progress towards the settlement of the wet, heavy 
clay. 

They—the Saxons or Jutes—seem to have 
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invaded the Weald from the Marsh, up those 
channels described in Chapter XIII. If you 
wander among the lonely footpaths by Maytham 
(near Wittersham and Smallhythe and Rolvenden), 
you will come deviously: upon strong wharves, 
green terraces fronting a sluggish channel. ‘There 
was here, most likely, a mooring-place on the 
branch of the Rother that once—in Saxon times 
at least—ran up under the earth-fort of Castle 
Toll, near Newenden. In 491 or 492 the Saxons 
took and sacked Andredceaster. Furley thinks 
that fort was Castle Toll+ 

Their traces in the Weald, names apart, are 
few but convincing. A law of Ine is suggestive : 
“If a man cut down a tree under which thirty 
swine may stand, and it be discovered, let him give 
sixty shillings.”’ In 791 Offa granted swine pasture 
at Sandhurst (three or four miles west of Newenden) 
to Christ Church, Canterbury. And Mr. Mace 
quotes Saxon Charters giving the right of pannage 
of swine in the Weald, and ‘in the woods called 
Andred, 120 waggons of wood to support the fires 
for preparing salt.”” Cynewulf in 814 made various 
grants of land near Headcorn, Staplehurst, and other 
neighbouring places, and decreed, “I will acquit 
the aforesaid land from known causes and unknown, 
from great or small.” 

Perhaps it may be conjectured that the invaders, 

1 An ancient vessel was dug up near Maytham Wharf in 


1822. It has been surmised that she was of Dutch build, and 
also that she was Danish. 
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having secured the ports, permeated the forest 
and made settlements in small individual groups, 
as it appears they did generally over the country 
until central kingships grew up. It is significant 
that the two most important centres of to-day in 
this part of the Weald are not mentioned even in 
Domesday, whereas. report is made of several 
places which seem to have been at no time important. 

At that period of interruption which succeeded 
the Saxon attempts to create a unity, the Weald 
was not untouched by the greater life of England, 
though the traffic of that life ran chiefly east and 
north, along the lines of Czsar’s march and Watling 
Street and the later pilgrimages. In 893 the Danes 
landed at Apuldre (Appledore; though it may be, 
it is argued, the present Kenardington)—at 
** Limenemouth,” the Limene being, as has been 
said, the Rother. There were apparently only 
two markets in Kent in 812, one at Newenden. 
In 994, the Danes, according to custom, burnt a 
town—Stone in the Isle of Oxney, that outcrop 
of the Weald. The masterful Godwin had a 
manor; at Old Romney, in the Marsh half-way 
between the Weald and the sea, he seized ships, 
and about 1020 gave the older Surrenden manor— 
there were two—to Leofwine the Red. But neither 
Dane nor Norman destroyed the more ancient 
Kentish custom of gavelkind, which has created 
so many small estates and preserved so many 
ancient names. ™~ 

Of the Normans there is little trace. It may 
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be that a few relics of moats or castle mounts near 
houses where a house or castle once stood or even 
still stands belong to their period—possibly, for 
instance, near Frittenden and at Benenden; but 
most of such vestiges are.now ascribed to the early 
Tudor period ; some, of which only fragments are 
left, may be mere boundary marks, like that aberrant 
ridge near Captain’s Pond, all its purpose vanished. 
There are a few scraps of Norman work in some of 
the churches. 

There is a blank after that, except in the sur- 
vival of old legal customs and rights, like gavelkind 
and pannage. It is pretty certain that iron was 
made and pigs fattened and oak-cutting regulated. 
Something must have been stirring, for the windows 
of Newenden Church are of Early English archi- 
tecture ;1 and Henry I. created various Hundreds 
in the Weald, to which the borsholder summoned 
the members for meeting. Even the Weald was 
being organized. 

The borsholder was head of a tything—a small 
number of freemen householders, nominally ten, 
but apparently sometimes more, answerable to the 
King. Like so many usages in our intricate polity, 
he survived in a fiction. At a place a little north 
of the Weald there is extant but extinct in use a 
*““ dumb borsholder ’’—“‘ a staff which is the bors- 
holder.” It was used at a Court Baron in 1657. 


1] have not heard the result of the excavations mentioned 
above (p. 181), over which I was very kindly taken by the Vicar 
and a wise, informative parishioner. 
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“Any man living within this Liberty, which are 
only twelve houses, may with the same staff search 
within this precinct; and this borsholder every 
year is carried to the Hundred Court, and there is 
called the first of all the borsholders, and there 
does his service as a borsholder ; and whosoever 
of the Twelve carry him thither, eleven houses 
pay a penny apiece to him that carried it, and 
every one of the twelve take their turn for carrying 
omits 

The connection of the Weald with the greater 
life of England seldom becomes visible except in 
trivial survivals like that. ‘The small beer chronicled 
in the next chapter is probably the truer history 
of the real people. They had their wood, their 
wool, their iron, and those kept them busy. Per- 
haps they grew rich: one Wealden man, at least, 
contributed to the ransom of Richard Cceur de 
Lion after that unfortunate, crusade of his. 

The first three Edwards had a certain connection 
with the Weald. Edward 1. made a long progress 
through it in 1299, and he was again there in 1304 
and 1305, in unusual domestic circumstances. 
His son, afterwards Edward 1., was in disgrace, 
because of his extravagance and his friendship with 
Piers Gaveston. He was forbidden the Court ; 
but he adopted the principles of parallel lines, and 
kept alongside his father, a few miles away, without 
meeting him, presumably in order to seize any chance 
of reconciliation. "The King seems to have been 
staying on one of his estates, at Newenden. So the 
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Prince lay at Tenterden, and from there wrote to 
his Clerk and Keeper of the Wardrobe : 


“We command you that you do cause to be 
provided for us in ‘the town, for our little 
trumpeters, one pair of trumpets, such as are 
good, and one pair of small kettledrums, for 
Francekyn, our drummer, as Janyn, our trum- 
peter, will explain to you.” 


It is a gay picture; but its far-off sequel was the 
screams in the dungeon at Berkeley Castle. 

That was not his only visit to the Weald. When 
he became King he was to go, in 1325, to do homage 
to Charles le Bel of France. He travelled as far as 
Dover. But at the last minute he “ withdrew to 
Bokenfold ”—Bockingfold, near Paddock Wood. 
It was his own manor, and many lands—Marden, 
Horsmonden, and other places—belonged to it. It 
had not been long his. He confiscated it from his 
former companion and later enemy, Bartholomew 
de Badlesmere, who was decollated at Boughton- 
under-Blean (Chaucer’s Bob-up-and-down) in 1322, 
after he had been drawn on a hurdle at the tails of 
horses from Canterbury and hanged. There are no 
king’s castles in the Weald now. The fame of 
Horsmonden rests to-day chiefly upon the Grammar 
School’s notable piece of impudence of twenty 
years ago, by which in two successive numbers of 
the School Magazine they extorted contributions 
from Mr. Kipling and ‘“ Max”: the numbers 
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containing them are now worth more in golden 
sovereigns than their weight in ounces. 

There are returns for military levies of about this 
period. But the greatest mark on Wealden history 
was made when Edward I!.’s greater son introduced 
the Flemish weavers, as has been told, in 1332. 

After that, a little silence, broken in 1380 by 
the French, who in that year sacked and burnt 
Appledore. And then, in the next year, came one 
of Kent’s more memorable intrusions into the 
general life of England—Wat Tyler’s rebellion. 
Ten out of twenty-eight of the “ prominent leaders,” 
according to Furley, came from the Weald: Cran- 
brook, Smallhythe, Headcorn, Kenardington, 'Ten- 
terden—though as a Limb of the Cinque Ports it 
was not closely involved in the grievances, because, 
through their supply of ships, the Ports were 
exempted from the more objectionable taxes—these 
villages and townships furnished most of them. 

It is difficult to trace the local ramifications of 
that commotion, and even as to its more national 
features historians seem to be divided. So far as 
the Weald is concerned, there is evidence to show 
sufficient discontent to provoke independent action. 
On roth June 1381, men of Cranbrook “ came to 
Tenterden . . . and made insurrection against our 
Lord the King, and his people, and forced divers 
men of the foresaid ville into his assembly, and 
feloniously broke into the house of William de Horn, 
at Apoldre, and took and carried away his goods and 
chattels to the value of ten pounds.” William de 
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Horn seems to have been unpopular, or else, as his 
descendants in another continent might say, “an 
easy mark”; for a Tenterden sawyer made a 
similar ‘‘ insurrection”? on his premises on the 
same day, and the next day some one else of an 
unnamed village did it again. But one of the 
Tenterden men, in the heat of the moment, despoiled 
a Tenterden house—an error of judgment; while 
a Smarden man, at the same time, committed the 
still worse blunder of breaking into the gaol of 
Maidstone. It does not appear whether he had any 
opportunity of breaking out. 

These things were duly “ presented.” The 
‘“‘ presentment ” breaks off abruptly. ‘‘ And they 
are still assembled to continue their evil designs. 
Also they say———”’ Then is silence till 16th June 
and after, when more insurrections broke out. 

Now on that same tenth of June Wat Tyler or 
Tegheler, who has almost as many birthplaces as 
Homer, was “ presented ”’ at Canterbury for rioting, 
and had assisted at the capture of Rochester Castle 
three days before. On the 15th he was killed at 
Smithfield. There were plenty of insurrections in 
other parts of Kent on the roth. The coincidences 
are numerous enough to suggest a capable mind 
somewhere in the background. Nor did the rebellion 
simmer down easily, for the Paston Letters in October 
of 1483 record an alarm: “It is soo that the 
Kentysshmen be up in the Weld, and sey that they 
wol com’ and Robbe the Cite, which I shall lett 
(prevent) yf I may.” 
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The grievances did not cease, though it took 
over half a century to revive their explicit demon- 
stration. In 1450 Jack Cade raised Kent and 
captured London. In his train were many Wealden 
folk: among the esquires, Culpeper of Goudhurst ; 
among the gentlemen, people from Frittenden, 
Staplehurst, Bethersden, Cranbrook, Hawkhurst, 
Headcorn, Wittersham, Goudhurst. Four esquires 
and thirty-one Wealden gentlemen subsequently 
obtained pardons. There was a smaller rising in 
1453: 

Turbulent folk, these men of the denes and 
hursts, for all their privacy. But the turbulence 
was not all on their side. Romney Marsh was not 
yet so fully “inned” as now, and the sea was 
comparatively near. A Charter of Edward Iv. 
(1462) records of the Marsh that “ divers towns and 
“places near the sea have been laid waste by spolia- 
tions and burnings ... and on account of the 
withdrawing therefrom of our liege men for fear 
of them, the same towns and places are left un- 
inhabited and desolate.” 

So far as written history goes, there is now a 
period of quiet, during which, no doubt, the Weald 
discussed, ignored, or evaded the regulations of 
the cloth industry, just as to-day a discreet infrac- 
- tion of other restrictions may sometimes be made. 
There is little recorded contact with the national 
life until we come to Elizabeth Barton, the Holy 
Maid of Kent, and the interest displayed by the 
Tudors in the Weald. 
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The parson of Aldington, on the edge of the 
Weald, believed in and abetted the Holy Maid, 
who had “ a voice speaking within her belly.” She 
upheld, in her hysterical way, the old faith against 
the new, and would not have King Henry vit. 
divorce Catherine : but that the next queen of that 
confirmed widower was also to come from the 
Weald was apparently hidden from her prophecies. 
The end for her and the parson was ‘Tyburn. 

Of Anne Bullen I speak not further: she is 
just outside my main territory. Her husband, 
by the hand of his minister, had so much interest 
in his (late) wife’s country that the growlings 
consequent upon the high price of wheat and the 
great poverty and the Plague made his omniscient 
Cardinal anxious,! and threatened a Wealden rising 
when he asked for a subsidy for war with France. 
One Thomas Mercer, of Hawkhurst, prepared a 
bill of supplication to the King, and was handed 
over to Wolsey, believing, as to himself, that it 
was due to “a variance he has with the parson of 
Hawkhurst.” 

There is a strange intimacy between the recorded 
facts of the Wealden men’s lives—chronicled in 
Letters and Papers—and the vigilance of the Cardinal. 
Apart from (or perhaps as a contribution to) the 


1 A Romney Marsh priest, whom Kenardington and Apple- 
dore had presented, went to Maidstone Gaol instead of to 
Wolsey—‘ because it was not meet to trouble (the Cardinal) 
with strangers in the time of the Plague.” The reporter—a 
Guldeford of Hemsted in the Weald—had himself had the 
Plague. 
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general trade depression, the cloth industry in 
particular was not prospering. Oil from Spain, 
for its purposes, was scarce and dear, and Henry 
wished to make war. War, as we are now aware, 
is expensive—pro rata; when shall we ever learn 
that lesson by heart ? 

The man whose figure, whose form and gar- 
ments have that rare immortality which outlives 
a scholar’s history and makes them popular images, 
the man whose name suffices to-day to stamp 
a brand of men’s underclothing—he, Thomas 
Wolsey, Privy Councillor, Archbishop of York, 
Lord Chancellor, builder and founder of the House 
of Christ in Oxford and of that palace at Anticurt 
which his King seized, Cardinal St. Cecilia trans 
Tiberim ;—this man could busy himself personally 
over tiny little things in the Weald. 

So intimate was his business that the folk of 
Goudhurst and Cranbrook—who had doubtless 
heard of John Andrew, “ attached ”’ and “ advised 
to tell the Cardinal the whole truth ”—plotted 
against his person. “‘ We, with other good fellows 

. when we have the Cardinal, we may not slay 
him, for if we do the land shall be interdicted ; 
therefore . . . we will bring him to the seaside, 
put him into a boat, in the which shall be bored 
four great holes, and the holes shall be stopped 
with pins, and so the boat and he shall be conveyed, 
with folks being in another boat, into the sea, and 
when it is there the pins shall be pulled out, and so 
sink him.” — 

16 
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One of the good fellows was a fiddler, one a 
shoemaker, another a smith, and a fourth a labourer. 
The Cardinal was desperately near to these humble 
folk. There was to be a different end to all his 
greatness from what their simplicity proposed : 
but he was as close to them as the local gentry 
whose corn and harness they planned to seize as 
a preliminary to the sea affair. The State Papers 
reveal strange occult figures. Wolsey’s agent, 
Hackett, tried to get one Harman of Cranbrook 
arrested at Antwerp as a heretic (he was a Lutheran 
Protestant). He failed. Hackett and Wolsey spent 
much time over him, for the pernicious fellow was 
an agent for the circulation of Bibles, and “ the 
lords of Antwerp are labouring much for Richard 
Harman.” But he got encouragement from home. 
Thomas Davy ! of Cranbrook wrote to him, urging 
him “ to have patience in the true faith of Christ,” 
and reminding him that in England (whatever they 
did in the Low Countries) “no man may speak of 
the New Testament in English on pain of bearing 
a faggot’’: the emblem of the auto-da-fé—our 
Protestant King! Still, Harman of Cranbrook 
must have been a real nuisance. In his corre- 
spondence there is a note of “‘ 60,000 angelots to 
refresh the French army against the Emperor ” ; 
and Wolsey greatly “wished to have the four 


1 So spelt in the State Papers. Furley spells it ‘“‘ Davies,” 
which by an odd coincidence is the name of the present owner 
of the Cloth Hall at Cranbrook, though he is of Dorset, not 
Kentish, birth. 
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suspected letters that were found in Harman’s 
counter, but the Council will not consent to it.” 

It is another historical irony that Sir Christopher 
Hales of ‘Tenterden had to inquire into the question 
of Wolsey’s Wealden estates when the great Cardinal 
fell and died; and also into the charges against 
Anne Bullen and the Holy Maid. He succeeded, 
in the governance of England, that earlier Cromwell, 
and, it is alleged, was the first consumer of sack in 
England—but this service I find it hard to credit. 
However, he was given a gallon of it. ‘“‘ Two pints 
equal one quart, four quarts equal one gallon ” 

. a beautiful anthem, which I believe goes on 
into firkins. No doubt the Ancient, Pistol, knew 
it by heart. And still the great casks stand in 
Tenterden Cellars, so that he who runs may drink. 

Henry vit. visited the Weald. It is impossible 
to trace the connection between some contemporary 
circumstances. A priest was jailed for a seditious 
sermon, and a large number of esquires, gentlemen, 
and yeomen of Cranbrook, Biddenden, ‘Tenterden, 
Rolvenden, and other happy places lent ten pounds 
or more apiece to the King; who also suppressed 
the corybantic “‘ crouched ” monks of Moatenden, 
and those of other small local houses. 

His elder daughter burnt the vicar of Rolvenden 
in 1555, and in her reign there was a considerable 
combustion of Wealden heretics; but that had 
happened before. A man from Sutton Valence 
was a joint leader in Wyatt’s rebellion against her, 
and Wyatt himself had an estate near Appledore, 
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at Frenchay. ‘To quote from a Wealden diary : 
“Tempore Marie. Primo. Hoc anno surraxit 
Wyatt. . . . Quinto. This yeare Callis was loste.” 

They were near Europe. Under Elizabeth the 
Spaniards bombarded Kenardington, as has been 
said, from the sea: that is to say, from a hundred 
yards or so off. There was a great set of communi- 
cating beacons from Appledore northwards and 
as far inland as Penshurst and Ashford, to give 
warning of that Armada whose coming was so 
certainly expected and so outrageously ignored. 
Goudhurst, Cranbrook, Tenterden (from its church 
tower, where the bucket hung on its pole till at 
least the eighteenth century), Hawkhurst, Rolvenden 
—they and many other villages had tongues of fire. 
But there is little trace of their use or of local action. 
Elizabeth herself visited the Weald, but found the 
roads too bad for her continued progress. Doubtless 
the Sidneys of Penshurst lent lustre to the social 
life of the country, and as for literature, Chaucer, 
Lovelace, Lyly, Wotton, the Fletchers, Philip 
Sidney, Gibbon, and Sydney Dobell are enough. 

Except for such little personal affairs as are 
chronicled in the next chapter, the Weald seems 
to have slept through the reign of James 1. But 
it became excited about Church and State under 
Laud and Charles 1. Here again is the curious 
intimacy of the great with little things. Laud 
reported to the King himself that he had suspended 
Richard Warren, the schoolmaster of Biddenden. 
“This precise man will read nothing but Divinity 
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to his scholars ; no, not so much as the grammar 
rules, unless Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, etc., may be 
blotted out.” 

In the disputes leading up to the Civil War a 
Wealden man was a prominent figure. In many 
instances the Kentish knights and baronets lived up 
to Browning’s lyric and “ stood for their King.” 
But the head of the illustrious and ancient family 
of Dering of Surrenden—a Saxon family to be 
traced back to at least 880, represented by a death 
at the battle of Hastings and another at the battle 
of Lincoln in Stephen’s miserable day—the Caro- 
line head of the family, Sir Edward, was less happy 
in his allegiance than many of his friends. A 
learned scholar, he was more interested in the 
intricacies of religious controversy than in the life 
of action. As Knight of the Shire he introduced 
in 1641 a huge Kentish petition against Episcopacy 
and “the swarming of lascivious, idle, and un- 
profitable books, pamphlets, play-books, and 
ballads,” and moved the first reading of the Root 
and Branch Bill: his speeches show a fluent use 
of knowledge which seems a little pedantic even in 
an age when Milton contended with Salmasius. His 
volume of speeches was burnt and the author im- 
prisoned. After attacking thus the more extreme 
High Church party, he became an adherent of it, 
and served on the King’s side in the war, raising 
troops for the cause. But in 1644 he accepted the 
Parliament’s pardon, travelling ‘“‘ all the way from 
Oxford by a counterfeit name” to obtain it. He 
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died ‘‘ of an imposthume ” before he could recover 
his sequestered estates. His house had been four 
times plundered by the Roundheads. 

Lovelace has already been mentioned, as has 
Dering’s cousin, Sir Roger Twysden.t Sir Robert 
Filmer wrote, in his lovely house at East Sutton, 
overlooking the Weald, that portentous defence of 
the divine right of kings, Patriarcha, and contended 
with Hobbes, not perceiving that the Malmesbury 
doctrine of the Leviathan was capable of being made 
a much stronger argument for absolute sovereignty 
than anything based upon a literal use of Scripture. 
East Sutton Place was plundered ten times. The 
gentry suffered from the fact that the more numerous 
commonalty were mostly on the other side. 

It is very hard to-day to get into the mind of 
that period. It is more distant in many ways than 
the Middle Ages or Elizabeth’s epoch, when the 
contrasts between body and soul, the flesh and the 
spirit, existed side by side, but with a fairly clear 
dividing line, and with a fairly clear ideal behind 
each. Here, in these controversies that produced 
Cromwell, the dispute seems like one of a bar- 
parlour in 1924—trivial, full of meandering irrele- 
vance and of quotations of ‘‘ what the soldier said.” 
‘“‘ Authority, like some old giant’s more gigantic | 
ghost,’ was not destroyed by Bacon, as Cowley 
thought. It never really is destroyed: it simply 


1 In 1643 the troopers carried off from his house, inter alia : 


“Nurse her lased handkerchiefe. .. . 
2 little bookes of waxe candles.”’ 
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puts on a new synthetic turnip and a new mer- 
cerised white sheet, and uses an electric torch instead 
of a candle. But seen close at hand in the written 
word, these pettifogging arguments appear too 
small to have cut a King’s head off : village squabbles, 
no more. Now the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind, 
or the temporal power. of a foreigner whose only 
claim was upon the spirit—these are worth argu- 
ment or even battle. But unless a Milton or a 
Hobbes is writing in the seventeenth century the 
quarrel is but Tweedledum wv. 'Tweedledee, fighting 
about a rattle, until the monstrous crow of the Lord 
Protector stopped it. 

I wonder. Do we change ? Church and King— 
I have given the old toast myself. I have also 
proposed, while bombs were dropping on Piccadilly 
Circus, not far away, the health of one who was to 
be a Minister in the first Labour Cabinet formed 
in the country which Sir Edward Dering and his 
friends loved sincerely, which Labour too loves 
sincerely. I think Labour is as near as may be, 
honestly and rightly near, to the “ Take away this 
bauble ” climax (Campbell-Bannerman—of Kent— 
said something like that—‘‘ enough of this foolery ’’) ; 
and the Civil War, in a comparative sense, was a 
Labour war, even if its first skirmishes were about 
the half-forgotten puerilities and pedantries of more 
or less learned men. 

Under Cromwell there seems to have been a 
system of personal registration comparable only to 
the extremest measures taken during the Great 
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War.! Those who moved from or into Kent (or 
other counties) were required to give their present 
and future lodging and their occupation ; and these 
catalogues of ‘‘ suspected persons ”’ were sent to the 
Major-General of the county concerned, and by him 
to London. Here is an example : 


“* CRANBROOK.—John Leigh, gent. 

“* 8 May 1656, John Leigh, the elder, of the 
Towne of Cranbrook, Gent., at his Chamber in 
Staple Inn in the parish of Andrew in Holborn. 
22 May, to remove on the 23rd. 11 June, at 
his chamber in Staple Inn. 

“In London 8 July and 4 Dec.” ? 


Two different conclusions may be drawn from 
the many records of personal movements by men 
from Kent. The first is that they really were on 
Royalist business, and deserved to be suspected. 
The second is that the business of the country went 
on undisturbed, and that Cromwell was a little over- 
careful. Whichever view be taken, it is clear that 
the liberty of some subjects was subject to restraint. 

And then again is silence—until 1701. The 
Kentish Petition of that year was a remarkable 
undertaking, backed by many well-known Wealden 
men. ‘They were so audacious as to ask the House 
of Commons to get on with its work; for which 
request some of them went to prison. Kent was 


‘I was arrested at Dover (quite rightly) in 1917, in spite of 
my official business and a letter signed by a Permanent Secretary. 
* The following extract is from Archeologia Cantiana, xxiii. 
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irritable at the time, because it was feeling the 
pressure of unemployment, and the trade in broad- 
cloth was passing to Lancashire, where it has since 
remained. And coal-mining, now more highly 
developed among the Ancient Britons in Wales, was 
killing the Wealden iron industry. 

And that is nearly all the Weald’s share in the 
larger side of English life. Sissinghurst was inter- 
ested in the Seven Years War, for three thousand 
French prisoners were confined there. And there 
is that Dutch tombstone in the churchyard which 
I have mentioned. There is no turmoil, however, 
until the machinery riots flamed up in 1830. The 
military were called out, and special constables 
sworn in in the cause of an alarmed oligarchy. At 
one time, says Mr. Haslewood, a hundred and fifty 
of their staves hung in the roof of Benenden Church 
clock chamber (I wonder if Wenman and Mills 
wielded two of them): in 188g only fifty were left. 

And, to jump nearly a century, that same 
pleasant village possesses one of the finest memorials 
to those who fell in 1914-18 that I ever wish to 
see—a gracious, kindly figure of a woman. 

Those memorials, which every Wealden village 
has, are as true pieces of great history as the knight’s 
tabard and armour in Cranbrook Church, or as 
Maytham Wharf; and they are just as dumb. 
Princes and ministers might trouble themselves 
with domestic details, and sometimes become 
either a nuisance or a boon, according to your point 
of view. The people continue : ‘“ Invicta.” 
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““* You must go to bed early, my dear,—and I recommend a 
little gruel to you before you go. You and I will have a nice 
basin of gruel together. My dear Emma, suppose we all have 
a little gruel.’ ” 

JANE AUSTEN. 
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affected the Wealden folk not only directly 

and visibly, as when they rose under Cade 

or broke machinery, but also in little ways of which 

there is no direct historical record. We know little 

or nothing of what the minor people thought of 

Queen Elizabeth at Sissinghurst, or of Edward 1. 

and his aberrant son. But it is impossible that 

the news of their presence was not interesting or 

exciting or terrifying, as the case might be. If poor 

folk had only been able to read and write and leave 
diaries for posterity, as their betters did .. . 

But the records of domestic life exist, especially 

in the ‘“ presentations’ by the overseers, by the 
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A LL these drums and tramplings must have 
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churchwardens, by the parish, by the Vicar, to 
various authorities. It must be remembered that 
the English village life, even if it was not a com- 
munity of equal men, was largely communal until 
comparatively recent times. It was to a great 
extent a self-contained and independent unit, except 
when the King or Parliament or a Bishop exercised 
a superior central authority for special purposes. 
Even in the eighteenth century, as (for example) 
Fielding records, an unfathered bastard would 
cause consternation in a village—not through dislike 
of immorality, but through the fear that the whole 
community, if the father were not found, would 
have to pay for the child’s upkeep. Of course, 
in a sense the same necessity of corporate main- 
tenance continues to-day. But we do not all see 
the operations of the highly organized machinery : 
the personal and at the same time communal 
contact has vanished. It is a question of popula- 
tion, communications, and the newspaper. 

When the Saxon swine munched the Wealden 
acorns, the communities must have been self- 
contained ; and it may perhaps be a matter of 
doubt whether the swine or their owners were 
dirtier in person. But of that period little is known 
in detail, except that timber-cutting, if unlawful, 
was a horrid offence. ‘Timber was soon to become 
a staple of life and trade, and it could compete, 
for charcoal, with sea-coal as early as Edward 1.’s 
time. The “enormity” of cutting it was visible 
under Edward 11.: forty oaks and beeches belonging 
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to the Archbishop of Canterbury were cut at Cran- 
brook, seventy-eight at Tenterden, two hundred 
and fifty at Marden, a hundred at Rolvenden. You 
could not cut so many now without leaving a gap- 
toothed Weald; but you might still come fairly 
near it. 

But half the lore of the years between the Con- 
quest and the nineteenth century comes from 
ecclesiastical records of one kind or another. Can 
any one to-day think of escaping a policeman by 
holding on to a ring on the door of a chapel-of- 
ease? In the thirteenth century, if you stole a 
heifer, you did so. How you lived and escaped 
(some Wealden people did escape) is obscure. If 
you let go, you might be banished and outlawed. 
Or you might, a little later, have your ears nailed 
to a post, as at Lydd. ‘This justice seems to have 
been tempered with the mercy of giving you a knife 
to cut off the ears and be free. 

There came the monks.” There came Caxton, 
and Edward I1. and his trumpeters : famine, plague, 
those tumults which are English, not Kentish only. 
In Henry 111.’s reign they had some form of Pro- 
hibition. ‘‘ A woman had sold eight butts of wine 
in two years, and a man had sold forty butts, con- 
trary to the assize, and they were amerced for it.” 
They beautified their churches—“ my Ex’ors at 
my cost and charge shall cause the vestry of the 
church to be well and workmanly sealed ” (ceiled). 
They also unbeautified them: “received of 
Thomas Norton for part of the Rofo]d loft, xxs.” 
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They had earthquakes (the later Lisbon earthquake 
also shook the Weald). They were commanded 
to supply timber to reinforce Dover Castle. ‘They 
had to rebuild, by a State order, a bridge over the 
illustrious river Beult, through which I have waded 
after harriers ; in fact, two Hundreds went to legal 
war about it. Priests and Lollards were duly 
burnt: the denes were trodden (‘‘ P* Wm. What- 
man for Ribbon and plumes for y° boyes y* went 
y° bounds—ss. 6d.’’): the Pope’s writ ran as far as 
Smarden. 

The Tudors came with their internal peace 
and built the new schools now so old ;! and Alice 
Gorrham did penance at Headcorn for “ com- 
mitting the most detestable and abominable sin of 
filthy lust and fornication.”” The Owlers ran the 
wool out. A rector bequeathed to the Prior of 
Leeds (Kent) an instrument “ad comedendum 
zinziperum vel grene ginger.”’ ‘‘ Nose, nose... 
nutmeg”: still inherent. It cost 4s. 1oéd., 
Haslewood records, to pay for beer (“ bear ’’) when 
Smarden pulpit was set up. In the intervals of 
these rites, we are to understand that a yeoman of 
Kent could buy up any rivals from other regions ; 
though his son’s very ancient wooing-song declares 
““twopence halfpenny is all my rent,” and be- 


1 At one such school (for “‘ ten poor boys to be admitted 
upon the Foundation ’’) it was ordained that “‘ if any Teacher 
become vicious or negligent in his office, the Trustees, or the 
greater number of them, are seriously to admonish him.” 
Richard Mulcaster, a landmark in English educational history, 
was vicar of Cranbrook. 
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seeches (in Ravenscroft’s rare Melismata of 1616) 
his lady to consent speedily : 
“Wherefore cease off, make no delay, 
And if you’ll love me, love me now, 


Or els ich zeeke some oder where— 
For I cannot come every day to woo.” 


As they drew on to the next war, the complaints 
and presentments grew more frequent as well as 
more varied. Marden complained of the marriage 
of a girl of nine, and of a deceased wife’s sister’s 
marriage ; Smarden of its curate’s drunkenness, 
Biddenden of “ scandalous and offensive curates.”’ 
Stone seems to have been least happy in its clergy. 
It had a pluralist vicar, a bishop’s nephew, who was 
continually conveying his parishioners’ cattle, by 
craft, at night, to the pound, and so getting fines out 
of the angry folk. Rolvenden had a vicar who 
“lay, within five miles of his own house, four days 
tippling and drinking in an alehouse, and spent 
there half the value of his horse.” Laud might 
have looked after them more closely than at the 
gentleman who wished to blot out Bacchus. 

Yet a curious detail shows a sincerity behind 
abuses. In many parish registers (Staplehurst’s, for 
example) children who died at birth are mentioned 
as having been baptized by the midwife. If so, 
they did not receive a ‘“‘ Christian”? name. They 
were simply baptized—and buried and recorded— 
as ‘‘ Creature.” ‘‘ God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him ; male 
and female created he them. And God blessed 

17 
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them.” I hope so: if the midwives and gossips 
were like what is described in the Ten Pleasures of 
Marriage, or even like Mrs. Gamp, the fluid used 
at the ceremony was probably gin. But there is 
faith and a certain spaciousness, as well as un- 
canonical superstition, behind the singular practice. 

Another reality of the smaller life of the age 
which perhaps can now only be understood by 
doctors interested in psychology, or by those who 
saw Miss Lillah M‘Carthy act in Mr. Masefield’s 
translation of that terrible Scandinavian play, The 
Witch, is the serious discussion of witchcraft. I 
will not enter here into the generalkhistory of super- 
stition in Kent, England, or anywhere else, beyond 
saying that superstition, whether in the witch or in 
the bewitched, is a state of mind which can produce 
very surprising results—not supernatural, because 
they occur and recur—and can shake people to the 
utmost foundations of human infirmity: such as 
confession by the witch, as to which Sir Robert 
Filmer wrote very learnedly in the century made 
notable by James I.’s contribution to witch - lore 
and by Reynold Scot’s also. Filmer discussed the 
eighteen tests of witchcraft, rejected most of them 
flatly, and with some doubts came down finally to 
confession (deemed by him not sufficient evidence, 
unless you can call the Devil as a witness), a secret 
mark (invalid proof), “discovery by a fellow- 
witch,” swimming (left hand and right toe tied 
together, and contrariwise), and inability to shed 
tears. He thought his fellow-Wealdsmen and the 
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nation ought to look into these matters more strictly. 
He was seriously exercised about the difference (if 
any) between those condemned by the Law of Moses 
and those practising in his own day—some recently 
executed at the Summer Assizes in Kent. He says 
“it is a shame to bely the Devil ”—a bold statement 
for the author of Patriarcha, who lived through the 
reign of James I.; and he urges all jurors “ not to 
condemn any party suspected upon bare pre- 
sumptions, without sound and sufficient proofs.” 
Unhappily, though his treatise shows a sympathetic, 
judicial mind, he does not define “ sufficient proofs.” 
He was also interested in life generally, and wrote 
discreetly upon “the heavy disease of paying 
interest, consideration, or use (term it how you will) 
for money”: he had had to pay it. He quotes 
Aquinas, Accursius (whose writings I fear I have 
_ forgotten), Justinian, Burchardus Bishop of Worms 
(whom I have not read), Dr. Downam, Dr. Fenton, 
and ‘‘ divers godly Princes.”’ His book, with a 
preface by Sir Roger Twysden, was printed (a 
nice irony) by the publisher of the Leviathan 
Filmer attacked. It may, like most of the quoted 
writings, “‘ stuff a hole to keep the wind away.” 
I am told that the “ heavy disease’ continues, 
sometimes more heavily and unreasonably than the 
kind baronet would have approved. 

I am astonished, indeed, that The Kentish 
Wonder or Kentish Miracle of 1594 did not result 
in a swimming. In that year “a poor distressed 
widow in the Wild of Kent lived seven weeks upon 
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a burnt sixpenny loaf of bread, and yet it never 
decreased.”” The occurrence was the subject of 
several ballads. Witchcraft certainly existed to my 
own day. Haslewood records belief in it in the 
fifties, and nearly forty years later children were 
making the two-finger gesture against the evil eye, 
and their mothers burying knives under the door- 
step, to avert the wizardry of a lonely, strong, hand- 
some old woman who at a good age could walk twelve 
miles to get her provisions. ‘There was also a fine 
haunted house, with a legend of a cobweb-clad 
bridal feast left deserted. But they have pulled 
down its coat of ivy, and it is civilly inhabited now. 

They also did a number of strange corporate acts, 
the meaning of which has vanished. One parish 
bought a hedgehog for a penny. Another, in the 
very age when Miracles and Mysteries were rife, 
banned the players on holy days. ‘They used a nice 
discrimination in drunkenness : ‘‘ He hath seen the 
said parson drink immoderately, and be discomforted 
with drink, but he did not remember that he hath 
seen him beastly drunk.” Anabaptists and “a 
poor brownist”’; an ‘“underwitted”’ old man; a 
“spurious child from the Workhouse, the father 
supposed to be a French prisoner. . . .” And so 
to the eighteenth century, when 

“A sailor courted a farmer’s daughter 
Whose living was in the Wild of Kent,” 

—near Goudhurst. ‘The very long ballad which 
commemorates the event shows a strange mixture of 
professions and prosperities, for the sailor was the 
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son of a merchant-taylor, and inherited £140 a year, 
besides the reversion of his late father’s land. His 
mother had been a servant-maid, but she tried to 
stop the match. 


“The farmer, hearing of this conclusion, 

And that his daughter was slighted so 

By this harsh mother, then, in conclusion, 
He let the jovial sailor know 

That if he would tarry at home and marry, 
A spacious farm he would give him free, 

For ploughing, mowing, reaping, and sowing ; 
He had no child in the world but she.” 


The farmer, a true yeoman of Kent, spent much on 
his daughter’s trousseau, and when the ex-sailor 
took his bride to his mother, she exclaimed upon 
his better second thoughts in marrying “a lady 
gay.” “I never liked your farmer’s choice.” 
The farmer was present : 
“That very minute, upon,the table, 
Out of his bag he immediately pours 


Two hundred guineas, and said, ‘I am able 
To give my daughter as many more.’ ” 


No doubt they all lived happily ever after; but 
the ballad-writer concludes with the cynical re- 
flection, ‘‘ You see what silver and gold can do!” 
With this idyll may be contrasted two other 
episodes—a duel and a local battle. The duel was 
unfortunate. In the year 1711, another Dering, 
Knight of the Shire for Kent (an office held by 
many illustrious persons), had the misfortune to take 
wine with Colonel Richard Thornhill at Hampton 
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Court, and, upon certain remarks, to throw a glass 
of wine in his face and strike him with a bottle, 
though till then, says the Colonel, “I more in- 
timately loved him above all Men upon Earth.” 
“The intoxicating Fumes of Wine had banisht 
Sense and Reason quite from us.” ‘Thereafter 
Colonel Thornhill and Sir Cholmley Dering went to 
London, and took a hackney coach to Tuttle (‘Tot- 
hill) Fields, ‘“ where, after our embracing each 
other, my Pistol mortally wounded that Gentle- 
man.” Dering was engaged to be married, and 
had apparently been married once already, for his 
“dear children sorely wept” (alongside the next 
wife) at his death-bed; and so did the author of 
this ‘‘ Bloody Crime.” Who really committed the 
crime? ‘The passionate Dering, the indiscreet 
-Thornhill—or the people of England who, while 
they were squabbling in their vestries and drinking 
in their parlours,’ accepted such habits in their betters 
—or even mankind in general? I can never see a 
“costume” comedy without remembering the way 
of that world : the dirt, the scrofula and worse, the 
naked backs of women lashed for a spectacle (as well 
as a punishment) in Bridewell, the bawdy talk and 
writing of men of genius, and the lace and ruffles. 
This quarrel seems to have been vivacious. 
The flushed gentleman broke the wainscot in, and 
when Colonel Thornhill fell down, Sir Cholmley 
stamped upon him and struck out some of his 
teeth, for which offence, when “the company 
interposed to prevent further mischief,” an apology 
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was deemed insufficient. ‘“‘ The two gentlemen 
went home in different coaches, and with some 
resentment.” ‘The meeting took place with swords 
and pistols. ‘‘ They came up like two lions with 
their pistols advanced, and when within four yards 
of each other discharged so equally together it 
could not well be discovered who shot first.” 
Dering was borne to a neighbouring cottage, and 
in spite of remonstrance by the patient “‘ the surgeon 
took six or seven ounces of blood from him . . . and 
gave him cordials, etc.’’ Dering died soon after. 
Thornhill was found guilty of manslaughter. The 
two had been at St. Peter’s College, Westminster, 
together, and friends for twenty years. An action 
for libel costs more, lasts longer, and may not afford 
satisfaction. On the other hand, the landlord of 
the inn—the “'Toy’’—would probably have had 
something to say to-day before the inflammation 
reached its height. — j 

That age of punctilio reflects its teres-atque- 
rotundus mind in all its vestiges. The Wealden 
houses which are not of the eighteenth century or 
_earlier, or of the late nineteenth century or nastier, 
are almost all of a most discreet Georgian pattern. 
Their rose-red faces and autumnal roofs glow so 
demurely that you could hardly think there were 
real fires behind them. 

But there were. There was, for instance, the 
celebrated Battle of Goudhurst. Smuggling by 
mid-eighteenth century had become an established 
and important industry : it was, of course, inward 
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smuggling, not the outward smuggling of the wool- 
owlers. But there were nonconformists, even in 
the deep secrecies of the Weald. Goudhurst held 
some righteous and valiant souls in 1747 who had 
become weary of the unromantic brutality of the 
Free Traders. They formed the Goudhurst Band 
of Militia, and issued a challenge to the smugglers 
—to the notorious Hawkhurst gang. A pitched 
battle, at an agreed time, followed, and the Free 
Traders were well beaten. By a suitable coincid- 
ence, the smugglers’ captain. was a Goudhurst 
man who was executed at Tyburn two years later, 
on account of the horrible Chater affair at Poole : 
his body was hung in chains at his native village. 

Smuggling continued to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The rector of Smarden records 
it in 1854, and knew a female smuggler of spirits. 
I have conjectured elsewhere that the gipsies in 
the famous Canning case were agents of the trade— 
and they started their travels from the Wild of Kent. 

The Weald also concerned itself properly with 
the more humane arts. ‘Tonbridge School acted a 
‘* Bellum Grammaticale . . . Tragico-Comeedia”’ in 
1718,and Cranbrook did one in 1666, ‘‘ more than 
once, not without applause,” asking the audience to 

“See the reformation of the Stage 
From vile impurities of the present age.” 

It recorded its esteem for its beautiful-and-good. 
“Sacred to the beloved memory of Mrs. , the 
delight and constant source of inexpressible happi- 
ness to all who knew her. Her soul was delivered 
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from this earthly prison on Jan” 1g, 1762, in 
the 50" year of her Age, to receive the reward of 
the righteous in the Paradise of Gop. READER— 
if a Life whose uniform pursuit was every virtue 
that cou’d adorn her Sex—if an illustrous (sic) 
example of uncommon Piety in a dissipated Age— 
if the brightest elegance of manners with the 
warmest Benevolence of Soul Mark the character 
of a Woman worthy to be recorded to Posterity— 
HERE, let the tear drop and hence Receive the accom- 
plished Portrait of female excellence.”’ Her father, 
a well-known admiral, is at least as fully eulogized : 
but in his case the Dictionary of National Biography 
is ready to say he deserved his praise. 

He lived at Hemsted, an externally unbeautiful 
seat near Benenden. It has a history typical of 
English social evolution. It was a manor so long 
ago as Henry 11.’s reign. Under Edward 11. it 
passed to one of the Sussex Etchinghams. Under 
Richard 11., a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
_held it; and so to the notable Guldefords. From 
them, in the eighteenth century, to the indomitable 
Admiral ; I think that even Sir Walter Elliott would 
have respected that seaman’s services and his 
position in the county.1 The next generation 
saw another family. One of them, who died in 


1 Tt was on the edge of the Weald that the following dialogue 
took place (to my knowledge) between a gentleman of very high 
and ancient lineage and his wife, at a feast they gave. It was 
the time of singing. Mrs. Q. ‘‘ My dear, General Z—— does 
not think he ought to sing.” Gen. Q. “Not sing? Why, his 
position in the County entitles him to sing ! ” 
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1801, had ten children, of whom three died in 
infancy ; one died ‘‘ on board the Warley East- 
Indiaman, on his passage from Madras to China ”’ ; 
another, third lieutenant of His Majesty’s frigate 
Diana, of yellow fever in the West Indies. A 
century or more later Lord Rothermere owned 
the place ; and now it is a girls’ school. It is, 
somehow, a legitimate succession, from the ancient 
and honourable families, the pilgrim knight, the 
seafarers, the giant of manufactured news, to the 
educated women who may save the world. It is 
not so much odd as a comment upon the permanent 
dislike of change to read in Magna Britannia of 1720 
that “‘ New Families of Courtiers, Lawyers and Mer- 
chants, are continually purchasing and removing ”’ to 
the Weald from London, because of its nearness and 
convenience. ‘The habit, however, has not dimin- 
ished : indeed, it is augmented by the small-holders, 
and the morning-and-evening travellers to and from 
the Wen, even in the difficult traffic of the Weald. 
These for long are foreigners. But the indigenous 
Yeomanry, according to the same authority, was 
““ nowhere more free and jolly than in this shire.” 
The “‘ convenience”? may be doubted. At any 
rate, in mid-eighteenth century the roads, for the 
most part, were impassable after rain. A horse 
might sink up to its belly in their mud. Hasted 
describes their appearance, however, in words 
which show that it is only the road-surface which 
has altered materially : “ of fifty to sixty feet wide, 
with a breadth of green sward on each side ; hedges 
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filled with oak trees hanging over the road, with stone 
causeways for foot passengers.” The stone “ causeys”’ 
and the sward and the oaks are still in the curly 
lanes, even though you whizz past them along a tarmac 
road in a motor-bus with “ dazzle’ headlights which 
illuminate the green shades. When Hasted wrote, 
oxen drew the fine gentlemen’s coaches in that deep 
mire. And when Arthur Young wrote, “ the cross- 
roads in the Weald were, in all probability, the very 
worst that were to be met with in any part of 
England.” Cobbett vilified them. So did a writer 
of 1814. It will be remembered that Queen Elizabeth 
also was not pleased with them. 

To-day, the roads in all this part are of two 
kinds only, however the Ordnance Survey likes 
to classify them. They are roads and lanes. The 
roads are either tar-paved or of very good macadam, 
with natural occasional faults in places; and they 
go reasonably straight to their destinations. But 
the lanes, though their surface is better than is 
usual in other counties, are bewildering. You 
can hardly walk a mile without losing your sense of 
direction, which is a grave deprivation for one 
accustomed to going across country merely by that 
sense. They have delicate, almost insensible, 
swerves ; they have curves which would make a 
motor go on one wheel ; they have right angles ; and 
sometimes they stop short altogether round a corner, 
and turn into tracks across grass beyond a gate. 

Roads lead inevitably to Pickwick. And here is 
the very essence of Pickwick, in a document before 
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me. It is an account-book of my incomparable inn. 
It is pure Dickens. Have you ever computed how 
much they ate and drank in the travels of the Pick- 
wick Club? I have ; but it would be uncharitable 
to quote the statistics.. Dickens, in 1856, was 
writing of 1826, as he says in a remarkable footnote ; 
but he joined together two generations. Here are 
some facts of what he turned into glorious fiction : 
therptices ce: 
“1854. Mar. 9. 2 Pts. Bottled Cherry Brandy, 4/6.” 


Now the morella cherry, suitable for brandying, is 
an inhabitant of these parts. But try to get two 
pints for 4s. 6d. to-day. 

Like my host, his predecessor also farmed. 
He had a “Scale to estimate the Hop Duty.” 
What is more, he anticipated Dickens by using, 
in reality, the surname Venus. Mr. Venus wanted 
“to get into No. 4 Waterloo Place,” and this vanished 
landlord had the key. And he put up gigs and 
dogs and clipped mares : 


“7853. Man to Market with oo : mee Xs Be 
Oil for Gig : ; : ee Pal. 
Pony Keep 19 Days ‘ ‘ ‘ oO 15 10 
31 Days Keep at 2/ . : - Jl Se ae 


I have no criticism to make of to-day’s prices, vic- 
tuals, or accommodation at the same place ; indeed, 
they are ridiculously small by modern standards— 
and so good that I dare not promulgate the name, 
lest I be frozen out by foreigners. But well though 
I fare, my flesh and my spirit quail before some 
of the accounts put down here (all carefully noted as 
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“settled ””). This is just “ Agricultural Dinner ” 
(1854) for 44 at 3s. 6d.: 


“Sirloin of Beef Rump Do Hanch Mutton 
Leg Do Pig & Goose & 4 Fowles 
Puddings ‘Tarts & Custards Cheese & Celery 
Dessert.”’ ! 


Thirty-one people the same year ate two pigs and 
six “‘ fowles,”’ as well as other meat. And consider 
the Mayor’s Dinner of that year, for twenty-two at 
tos., “‘ bottle of wine included.” Listen. Lick 
your lips. Be hungry: 


“* 'TURBOT SMELTs & SOLES 
Mock TurRTLE 


SaDDLE & Lec or MuTTON 
4 Fowtes & ‘'TOUNGE 


PUDDING CUSTARDS JELLYS TARTS 
2 PHEASANTS 2 GROUSE 3 Birps 
& HARE 


CHEESE CELERY & WATERCRESS 


DESSERT 
GRAPES. Fics. RAISINS. ALMONDS. 
WALNUTS. Nuts. APPLES. PEARS. ORANGES.” 


For some reason or other it is always “ Tounge.” 
The writer knew there was a “u’” in the word 
somewhere. But I believe that however you spelt 


the viand, Mr. Wardle and Mr. Pickwick (and even 


1 There are no stops, and certain permanent idiosyncrasies of 
spelling, in the proper manner. 
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Mr. Charles Dickens) would have eaten it with 
relish : and also the “ fowles”’ and the frequent 
‘plumb pudding.” The Book Club (now extinct) 
in 1854 ate much the same meal as I have quoted, 
but their main course ran as follows (17 at 5s.) : 
“Lec MuTTON SIRLOIN OF BEEF FOWLES 


'TOUNGE HARE PHEASANTS Brirps 
Ducxks & GoosE.”’ 


About half a joint for each book-lover. I am told 
that an old client of the house complained that a 
goose was a little too much for one person but not 
enough for two. The United Brothers (205 of 
them) were set down before 3284 lb. of beef, mutton, 
and pork, and “ 40 4-lb. Plumb puddings.” At the 
“Walter Scott Dinner” in 1855 the following 
burnt-offerings appeared (for 20 at 5s.) : 
“* SALMON 
SIRLOIN OF BEEF Q*® LAMBE 


Lec or LAMB 4 (?) Caur’s Heap 
Ham & Six Fow tes 


PUDDINGS Tarts & CUSTARDS 


CHEESE 


DESSERT.” 


A large number of Unitarians ate as much, and 
later 120 of them had a Tea Party at 1s. each. The 
Town Council (of sixteen) fared well and drank 
“7 bottles wine”’: rather a small allowance for 
the food consumed: but a little later the Com- 
missioners of the Levels (24 in number) gave a 
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better example, for they got rid of twenty-two 
bottles. Ninety-four Unitarians at Tea about the 
same time could only deal with twenty ounces of 
tea and six quarts of milk. However, they con- 
sumed six pounds of cheese. Magistrates (once 
““ magastrates ”), Parsons, cricketers, “‘ old people,” 
hop-farmers, drovers, private clubs, book-clubmen, 
landholders, tradesmen, all had their festivals at 
this desirable place. Here is a final bill for a Rent 
Audit dinner (27 at 2s. 6d.) : 


“ROUND OF BEEF. SuRLOIN Beer. Lec Mutton & 2 Pics. 
Puppincs, Tarts & CusTARDS. CHEESE, &c. &c. 


Copy of Bill 


27 Dinners—2/6 5 A Ree So es) 
11 Sherry pA ESYO 
3 Port , 0.18 0 
Cigars & Tobacco OF 52-0 
Grogs Oo: 280 
Ale & Stout O20 
Punch OhIS ac 0 
Attendance 27 840. 


A little later a new host permitted himself a few 
remarks. “‘ All passed off well”: that I am sure of, 
if it were not that he says a “ gardeners’ dinner ” 
was “‘ badly arranged lots not invited want bills and 
circulars.” It is good to know of the United Brothers 
that “‘ all behaved.” And it throws some light on an 
innkeeper’s troubles to know that fifty people had 


1 They kept up the average reasonably. A year afterwards 
twenty-four drank twenty. But the standard went down a 
few years later to fourteen — plus six quarts XX, however. 
Twenty of a local club beat them easily : thirty bottles. 
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supper at 1s. 6d. and “ had [word indecipherable] 
puddings but shall try round beef next time,” and 
that ‘4 plum puddings did not work well.” 

Last of all, from this written voice, let me quote 
two entries which can tell their own story with no 
comment of mine. They are life. 

(1857). ‘‘ Veteran Tea Party. 58. Fromg4to70. Average 
76/4.” 


“Mr. G : 
Please give the Number where your Son Fred lives in 
Dury Lane for I have forgot. 


B. Z——.” 


It is curious how slightly the lesser history 
seems to be penetrated by the greater. These 
feasters are no tall figures on the horizon of time. 
But they are own kin to the company marshalled 
by Harry Bailly at the “ Tabard.”’ ‘Their pilgrimages 
are different in aim and form. But still we drive 
the stumbling sheep, the vocal pig, to a bloody 
death, and march that road ourselves — more 
happily, as a rule—and eat, drink, and are merry. 
We have lost much of the secret of beauty (why did 
our fathers build for eternity while we build only 
for to-day ?) and perhaps some of the secret of 
mirth and fellowship. But the good old days 
either never existed or are always in existence ; and 
history never existed until Darwin gave the news- 
papers a sense of it. I believe that the truest life 
is in this smaller life—in daily intercourse and small 
things, and the joy and happiness and misery, the 
irritations, wounds, splendours, which that inter- 
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course may grant us. Where it be translated into 
national life, I care not. It may be that, in that 
phrase of Hobbes which I have used so often, 
“* laughter is sudden glory.”” It may be that sadness 
may also be sudden glory in a kindred way. All 
life is sudden glory and abrupt gloom, save there be 
faith or beauty kindling it. Life in a village street 
may be an alternation of greed and glory; or of 
just one thing after another, when youth has grown 
prudent, or cynical, or knowing ; or when middle- 
age has hardened that growth into a colder faith, 
if it be faith at all; or when old age is happy or 
despairing. Shall we ever, in this little life, rounded 
with a sleep (but in that sleep, and before it, what 
dreams may come ?)—shall we ever make one 
unity (“‘ that they may all be one ’’) of Harry Bailly, 
of His Grace the Archbishop, of Poothrum, of the 
driven sheep, the runners, the black ointment-monger, 
the squire, the commercial traveller, of Sam Weller ? 
Can we link serene Cephalus, stately Virgil, with 
Charlie Chaplin? Homo sapiens, allof them. So is the 
woman presented for fornication; so was another 
presented to the Lord Christ. So are those girls at 
Hemsted. It is in the little things we know them. 
Sapiens? Are we so wise? We pagans— 
pagani, rural persons—we pagans of the Weald 
know too much and believe too little. Yet we 
believe: I wonder in what, when we are at our 
best ? In our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ? In 
Democracy? In the Church of England? Do we 


not sometimes hear an ancient music? Are we 
18 
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sometimes nearer that biological classification of our 
physical, our animal, race? Perceive an allegory. 
“Then,” wrote a banker in an exquisite fantasy, 
near a score years ago— then suddenly the Mole 
felt a great Awe fall upon him. : . . Some Presence 
was very, very near. . . . Perhaps he would never 
have dared to raise his eyes, but that, though the 
piping was now hushed, the call and the summons 
seemed still dominant and imperious. . . . Then, 
in that utter clearness of the imminent dawn, he 
looked in the very eyes of the Friend and Helper ; 
saw the backward sweep of the curved horns, 
gleaming in the growing daylight ; saw the stern 
hooked nose between the kindly eyes that were 


looking down on them humorously . . . the long 
supple hand still holding the pan-pipes only just 
fallen away from the parted lips . . . saw, last of 


all, nestling between his very hooves, sleeping 
soundly in utter peace and contentment, the little, 
round, podgy, childish form of the baby otter.” 
The poor Mole who “ shrikes”’ in a bronze bowl, 
whom I have seen crucified in orchards, or trying to 
dig (for fear of me) into a hard macadam road de- 
signed by General Sir Henry Maybury—could he see 
the Great God Pan? Or do we all see him, save a few 
saints among us? Did he really die, as the mariners 
heard in a supernatural cry, on the First Easter Day ? 
The baby otter, the squealing pig, the carted stag that 
tried in terror to swim to France. . . . I “ present” 
N. or M. to Il Papa Ré and His Grace of Canter- 
bury, now and for nineteen hundred years past. 


XVII 
A CONCLUSION? 
RS. S. and Family desire to thank 


Friends for sympathy shown 
them in their sudden bereavement. 


ILL the Person who is not suffi- 

ciently initiated in the mysteries 

of wireless, to realize the inconvenience 

he is causing us, kindly refrain from 

using reaction in the aerial circuit during 
broadcasting hours? 


DVERTISER desires to Correspond 
with Young Lady; genuine.— 
Write, Box 2751. 


IDDLE-AGED Widower wishes 
1 to Correspond with a jovial, 
temperate Widow, about 45, with no 
encumbrances, with small income, with 
view to early marriage; communica- 
tions strictly confidential—Write, Box 


1927. 


From a Kentish Newspaper, 1923. 


XVII 


A CONCLUSION ? 


NEVER know, when I collect my multifarious 
impressions, what pattern the kaleidoscope 
will form. I believe that in- kaleidoscopes 

there is some geometric trick, as in the formation 
of crystals, and that the many-coloured glass must 
stain the white radiance with a definite pattern ; 
but I can reach neither a pattern nor a clear radiance. 
Let me sum up some things in the ever-changing 
evidence, and a few others which it is not necessary 
to record in their proper place. Go back to that 
obstetric conversation in the parlour to be reminded 
that, whether we have immortal souls or not, our 
bodies are beasts that perish, even if, after death, 
we be enlarged. See other things in a Wealden 
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parlour that prove one kind of immortality. Here 
is the likeness of a great queen, almost fiercely 
benign: I stood with head bowed over an obsolete 
rifle while the kings of the earth trudged on foot, 
a pace away from me, behind her dead body outside 
St. George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle, on the 
hill from which, a few minutes before, we had heard 
the grave, triumphant beauty of the Dead March 
rising from the valley of the Thames. Here also 
in this parlour, juxta-posed with a fine impartiality, 
are her Jewish and Christian Prime Ministers, 
and a pure mid-Victorian one-legged three-footed 
table (the mid-Victorians were experts in dis- 
comfort), and a fussy small sideboard of the same 
period ; here, an Edwardian piano of English build, 
deplorable design, and outrageous timbre, with 
some open music of Yiddish origin and no less 
deplorable design: some dastardly George v. 
chairs, a fireplace which would have made Alfred 
Stevens sick, and two “ art-” pots (one containing 
artificial paper poppies—probably made in Japan— 
the other a wilting “palm”’). The electric light 
is decorated with a pink beauty-chorus petticoat, 
of the type which, having reverted to the Dickens 
leg-show, without the tights, the beauty chorus 
no longer wears. 

The pictures—mostly photographs in frames 
which might cause even the basest photographer 
to shudder—are also human. The landlord throws 
a chest in khaki of the South African War, with a 
breastful of medals and ribbons. . Behold also the 
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landlady pictured with a full bosom and tight 
buttons (to-day a jumper); two grievous “ tight ” 
water-colours, auctoris ignoti: a design, in the 
same manner, for a dog (the design can never have 
been carried out in blood and fur), which might 
deceive a highest-brow critic into admiring it as 
a post-Impressionist masterpiece; some _ heavily 
framed likenesses (but I hope not) of other deceased 
animals; two ordinary cheap reproductions of 
Meissonier ; and a number of signed photographs 
of ladies and gents exhibiting teeth and bad auto- 
graphs. This is the marrow of the history-bone : 
this, and the Tower, and the Inn, and—epitaphs. 

With them, a beam papered over, but obviously 
shaped very long ago, some Staffordshire ware, and 
a little old pewter - all beautiful, now and for ever. 
To them and to me, by the kindness of Providence, 
two resonant “ hard” cats,! along with bread and 
cheese and beer. ‘The pussy-cats, beautiful, too, 
and the beer, bittered in the manner aforesaid, 
enabled me to try to contemplate whatever faith 
I hold. 


The adjective comes from a child of my acquaintance. 
The ordinary cat was “hard,” the Persian “soft.” I like 
them hard. When I have my ideal home it shall contain one 
black cat, one true tabby, one golden, all hard, and a soft smoke 
Persian. One must be a lady-puss, so that I may watch the 
exquisite beauty of her nurture of little blind nuzzling kittens. 
Also a Bedlington terrier, a red Irish setter, an Alsatian, an 
Aberdeen or Cairn, a black spaniel (perhaps also a Clumber), 
and, if I can only get one not over-bred, a fox terrier. Anda 
green-and-red parrot. ‘To each shall be his several palace. 
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There is not much left of it. A conclusion ? 
No. I can come to none, except that England 
(and I dare say the world) is a place where no 
real conclusions, nor even real decisions, are ever 
reached, Commodity being still the bias of the 
world. 

See the “dumb” (but noisy) beasts, driven 
willy-nilly, sometimes unnecessarily hurt, but not 
often, because experience has shown how far you 
can go in giving pain without diminishing value. 
See the green things fattened, like the beasts, 
for our gullets: the cow milked, the hen delivered 
of eggs, without procreation. See the hind still 
swinking, still to swink, the good farmer justly 
busy upon his occasions (“nowhere so busy a 
man as he there was, and yet he seemed busier 
than he nas’”’—oh, my Kentish Franklins, those 
bar parlours). See the poor gentlemen, living 
simply, visiting Holy Church in the spirit of 
Chaucer’s Knight, very perfect and gentle. See 
also the middlemen far away from their true-born 
wares, and the predatory knaves of all kinds and 
(even “‘ in Kent and Christendom ’’) of all races. 

Better drains: a little less brutality: water 
reasonably pure: cheaper clothing and more of it : 
more perfect machines (which will look silly and 
antiquated a century hence): less religion of a 
dogmatic kind, and much less faith of a real kind : 
more skilful cricket: more open windows (not so 
many, though): pro-soccer: hordes of motors: 
an agriculture advancing (but slowly—it is very 
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old) hand-in-hand with science (so young) : quicker 
communications of all kinds: what shall they 
profit us if 

I can but speak my meaning, if I have one, 
in a parable, which happens also to be true. Very 
long ago, when carriers’ carts were still drawn by 
horses, we used as boys to descend in those singular 
vehicles into the Weald towards the distant station, 
to go home at the end of term. Journey-money 
was duly provided and exactly judged ; but some, 
more unscrupulous than the rest, would by various 
means acquire an increment (from their parents, 
for instance, on the plea of tips not provided for— 
and never accustomed: but that they did not say). 
On the proceeds, they held a preliminary revel at 
one of the inns, school law having ceased at mid- 
night. This feast had to take place about 5 a.m., 
because the vans started at 6, so as to be able to 
take up their daily duty. after the voyage to the 
station. Their daily duty—to keep other people 
alive. We were there just to be educated. 

The custom had persisted immemorially, since 
long before my time. The sedate horses, incapable 
of more than an amble, were old friends. But 
on a certain occasion one was an agent of God. 
A lewd fellow of the baser sort—not many years 
later found derelict on the Embankment and helped 
by a schoolfellow whom he subsequently robbed— 
drank too much Kentish cherry brandy at his 
private symposium. Probably for the first time 
in the history of carriers, the old horse bolted— 
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down a high hill—and the bibulous lout fell out 
and broke a rib: an obvious judgment. 

I was not in that van nor at the symposium. But 
I cannot forget the event, because it happened on 
a morning which I think gave me my first sense 
of the aloofness of the Weald. It was dark when I 
came out to the jumble of luggage waiting to be 
carted, and looked out between the lime trees, 
through the gnarled branches of the big walnut, 
to the grey sea of land beneath. All the sky was 
grey, too, with drifting clouds in a chintz pattern, 
lit here and there by stars that seemed lost. ‘There 
was no sound from below, nor from the still sleep- 
ing village—only our clatter of departure. 

We climbed into our van, and squatted as best 
we could. ‘The old, long-bearded carrier clambered 
laboriously up, and those who knew him best sat 
by him; but he never talked. The harness 
tinkled to the grating of the wheels, and we went 
down into that mysterious gloom, and found an 
earlier van halted to pick up our fallen comrade. 

It seemed an intrusion on a peace not ours ; 
for dawn was near, and the cold death of night was 
visible. In a few minutes, as we crawled up one 
of the smaller hills, the sun rose; or, rather, slid 
over the horizon almost stealthily, and with little 
radiance. ‘There were by now a few lights in 
labourers’ cottages, and they appeared to be as 
strong as he, for as he climbed, he was obscured by 
clouds. 

It was like going into an uncharted and maybe 
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terrible sea, that voyage into the Wild of Kent. 
But, with its billowing hills all silent, with not even 
the hiss of a little wave in its furrows, it was a very 
beautiful sea. Perhaps, for all the people and 
happenings I have recorded, the Weald is a place 
apart, a meyocean) or ee hidden—‘“ beyond 
the ranges.” 

Yet it is like all abe rest of England. The 
pictures in the parlour, the direct talk, the driven 
beasts, the grace of buildings, the friendliness of 
games, the desire to make money, the jealousies, 
the kindnesses, the prejudices, the oldest and 
newest usages—they are all, in one way or an- 
other, what England is. But I wish it were better. 
It seems to me there are two dooms in front of 
rural civilization (quite apart from financial prob- 
lems—they will always settle themselves: it is 
only dreams that matter). We shall not now again, 
I think, in the mass, recapture the sincerity of 
religious faith which can alter the whole colour of 
life : at any rate not for a very long time. We may 
get it back by a means which is not religion: by 
beauty—by making houses and streets beautiful, as 
my Street is beautiful without (I do not say within), 
by causing a beautiful thing to be customary, by 
the knowledge and the ordinary experience of 
beautiful things which makes ugliness appear ugly 
and abnormal. 

As for the alternative—I wonder. 

I write these final words of an attempt to find 
out what life is (I have not found out) under a 
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great dome fronted by a number of pillars made 
upon the design of the man who built for Pericles. 
That seems an eternity. Is it? ¢udoxarodpev pér 
evtedctas —still? There are starlings here, and 
the starling, in what the merchants call Display, 
can satisfy the need of any human mind, and, at 
his bedtime, drown any human speech. He sails 
a world not ours, for all our aircraft. His quick 
_ wings bear him to some invisible lair that Phidias 
first designed well over two thousand years ago. 
The starling and his fellows shout. If we human 
beings talked, in company in this open place, so 
loudly, a solemn man, covered, as to his person 
(not starling-wise), with the wool of sheep, teased 
and woven, with a dozen metal adornments of 
which Lancashire knows more than I, speaking as 
with the voice of God, and acting as with the strength 
of Hercules, will bid us desist ; and we shall desist. 
Tell the starling to desist, see the result, and then read 
The Holy Bible, The Wealth of Nations, The Origin 
of Species, Erewhon, Babbitt, Ulysses, and other 
works too numerous to mention. Ten to one on 
the starling. However, you and I will not be there 
to see the finish. Meanwhile, let us observe the 
rabbit instead of framing silly conjectures. 


That is the conclusion of my Parcel. So far 
as country life goes, as I see it in men’s lives, I 
can see it not otherwise than as in my second alter- 
native ; nor, if it comes to books, except those 
which are pretty-pretty guides, do I find that the 
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most sincere observers have looked at it differently. 
I have lived long in the greatest city in the world, 
and seen every side of its amazing life ; but I find 
it no worse—I am not sure it is not better—than 
country life. Neither God, if we believe on Him 
in spirit and in truth, made the country, nor man 
the town. Man made them both. 

A conclusion? Yes; but I can express it 
only in quotations from works written mainly in 
Kent. Parental instinct, observed the philosopher 
Snawley, is “the elevated feeling—the feeling of 
the ancient Romans and Grecians, and of the beasts 
of the field and birds of the air, with the exception 
of rabbits and tom-cats, which sometimes devour 
their offspring.’ Upon which his fellow- sage, 
Squeers, commented, “ It only shows what Natur 
is. She’s a rum ’un, is Natur.” Mr. Snawley 
remarked, with no less justice and obviousness, 
“She is a holy thing, sir”; and the teacher of 
youth replied that “‘ Natur is more easily conceived 
than described. Oh what a blessed thing, sir, to 
be in a state of natur ! ” 

** Volumes,’’ wrote the same author on an- 
other occasion, “could not have said more.” 
Explicit volumen. 
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